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FASHION NOTE 


APRIL 11, 1938 10 CENTS 


REG, U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ya can hit a foul. 


= 
gin 
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© Even little Skippy knows the difference correct “timing” makes 
when he swings at a ball. And every automobile manufacturer, 


dealer and service man knows that “timing” makes a world of 
{ Et difference in the performance of your car. Here are the facts: 
WES ‘The farther you advance the spark of a modern high com- 
\ pression car, up to the point of maximum efficiency, the more 
powedyou wet or gescline, 


But the motor “knocks” or “pings” when the spark is set far- 
ther ahead than the “anti-knock” quality of the gasoline permits. 
Judged by anti-knock quality, there are three grades of gaso- 


See. Stites, Sats “Tine: "low grade,” “regular” and gasoline containing “Ethyl.” 
‘There is noanti-knock fluid Mostregulargasolinehasin _—_Gasoline“‘with ETHYL” is highest in That is why your car has a spark adjustment, variously 
(contain itanti-knock lui (contain- all-round quality. Tt has enough anti- called “distributor,” “Octane Selector,” etc., with settings for these 
in “low ing tetraethol lead). The knock uid (containing. tetracthyl apr 

Power te ossk-ann'be couatiocally Soa) ns Chil a ips eo be Fl three grai , 

te ESC! crvbiataentecee And the performance of your car depends upon the grade of 


gasoline and spark setting, as shown at left. 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION, manufacturer of anti-knock fluids used by oil companies to improve gasoline 
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OOD-BY, MOTHER, GOOD-BY, DAD"—and 
your son is off; another ambitious young 
fellow starting out to make his way in the world. 


He is leaving to take his first real job. He 
will be absolutely on his own—away from the 
guiding influences of home and school. You 
know he will come through all right. But you 
wish you could do more than give the vague 
admonition “Take care of yourself, son.” 

You can. You can give him a very practical 
suggestion. 


««» Suggestion 


Arm the boy with the name of a doctor in the 
city to which he is going; your family physi- 
cian will be glad to help. Then point out the 
advantage of making intelligent use of the 
doctor's services. 


«+ «In Illness 


If illness comes, your boy should have a doctor 
whom he can call without delay. For that is 
the best way to keep little illnesses “little.” 


To illustrate, the lad who battles a cold-with- 
fever alone in a hall bedroom, has only youth 
on his side. There is always the chance that 
pneumonia or some other serious illness may 
develop. But the moment his doctor enters the 
sick room, the picture changes. Now your boy 
has an ally—and one with the resources of 
modern medical science at his command! 


Urge your young folks to find a doctor promptly 
in the new world they have chosen to conquer, 
and to avail themselves of his knowledge, 
experience, and friendship whenever the need 
ises. He, perhaps, can be their greatest help 
in avoiding the ill-health and sicknesses that 
so frequently interfere with the hopes and 
ambitions of youth. courant 1 ruts, Dai Co. 


SEE YOUR DOCTOR 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY © 


Detroit, Michigan 


ok 


The World’s Largest Makers of Pharmaceutical and Biological Products 
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Water-Soaked Records 


pass through Fire unharmed 


Due to Parker’s PERMANENT Quink— 
the Revolutionary new writing ink 


15 
ve 
“7 
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Guard your valuable records from loss due to water, 
sun, age, mould, etc. Parker's PERMANENT Quink, 
in Royal Blue, Blue-Black and Black, equals or sur- 

 U. S. Gov't Standards in 8 important respects. 
Water-proof. Fade-proof. As permanent as the paper. 
Quink cleans a pen as it writes. Dries ON PAPER 
31% quicker than average. Rich, brilliant—never 
watery. Small bottles at 15c and 25c, up to pints, 


quarts, 5 gal. jugs and 50 gal. kegs. Don’t confuse == 
PERMANENT Quink with Parker's WASHABLE Quink = 
for home and school—the ink that leaves no trace 


when washed from hands, clothe: 


rugs, etc. Get 


Quink today—WASHABLE or PERMANENT—at any 


store selling ink, 


Parker Quink ks. ll 


Terrible “W 


caughe by Zane Grey ia Asstalia 


Pendletos 
tackle a 


Shirts and fine 
always a part of 


Zane Grey's equipment on 


his world 


famous trips. 


This enthusiasm is shared 
by sports champions every where—and there's a reason, 
Pendletons are designed for active outdoor mea— 
made in the sports paradise of the far West. You'll like 
their comfort and action-freedom—the body insulation 
of the soft, exclusive virgin fleece wool fabrics. Atmen’s 


shops, department stores 


1 bay my sportwear from 


LIFE 
Apr. 11, 1938 


ops, $5.50 to $10, 


PENDLETON 


VIRGIN WOOL 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


Song for Sigma Chi 
Sins 

‘Your LIFE Goes to a Party in the 
March 28 issue, which shows the init 
lon of Judy Garland into the Ohio State 
chapter of Sigma Chi, left me in sort of a 
daze. To think of girls in my famous 
fraternity was just a little more than T 
could bear. It disturbed me so that T 
wrote the following song, for use at the 
Onio State chapter. 


A NEW SONG FOR SIGMA CHI 

Look icell in LIFE's informing pages, 
Ohio State has waved the wand. 

We can rejoice through all the age 
For we've a “ Sister-in-the-bond. 


Ring out, wild bells, ring out, ring out, 
Oh, send your clear notes soaring high 
And spread the welcome news about, 
For Judy is a Sigma Chi. 


We'll drink a toast in ancient wine, 
We're quite beside ourselves with glee, 
Our brotherhood's too, too ditine, 
The Sigma Chi Sorority. 
JOHN D. SHAFER 
Sigma Chi, 
Alpha, '32 
Dayton, Ohio 


Justice's Fraterni 


Sirs 
I question your statement (LIFE, 
March 28) that former Supreme Court 


© 


SIGMA CHI'S VAN DEVANTER 


Justice Willis Van Devanter is a Sigma 
Chi... . He wears the diamond and 
three stars of Beta Theta Pi 

JOHN IRONSIDE CARNAHAN 


Chicago, tl 


Sirs: 
Anybody ‘who has been doing some- 
thing other than sleeping around this 
place knows that former Supreme Court 
Justice Van Devanter is a Beta Theta Pi, 
BOB ANSTRUNTHER 
DePauw, '39 


Greeneastle, Ind. 


@ Mr. Justice Van Devanter is 
very few men who belong to two frater- 
nities. While a pre-freshman at DePauw 
in 1876, he was rushed and 
signed up by Sigma Chi. The next year 
he decided he preferred Beta Theta Pi 
and switched his affiliation. Instead of 
accepting his resignation the indignant 
Sigma Chis voted to expel him. As the 
years passed and Willis Van Devanter 
climbed to fame the Sigma Chis were 
creasingly embarrassed to have on their 
rolls: “Willis Van Devanter, expelled.” 
In 1935 they voted to reinstate him and 
the Justice, pleased, sent them his pho- 
tograph (see cut).—ED. 


one of 


Prone vs. Supine 
Sirs 


Upon glancing through the March 21 
issue of LIFE, I smiled approvingly 


1936, at the Postoffice at Chicago, 


when T read the caption under picture 13 
on page 7: “Supine on the deck he 
lies . ..” and lo and behold the character 
was on his back with the face toward the 
calling. 

* You can't fool the editors of LIFE," 
I remarked to my wife, and I explained 
to her that supine was the correct word 
to use and that many ignorant or careless 
editors used the word prone, Pleture 
my embarrassment when, on turning to 
page 20, [ saw Hank Luisetti, knocked 
‘cold, with his face to the ceiling, and read 
the caption: “For two minutes .. . youth 
lies prone. Team greatly disap- 
pointed. 

AARON H. TRYNIN, M. D. 

Brooklyn, N. Y, 


@ Editors who are prone to mistakes 
of this nature must supinely accept 


rebuke, Luisetti’s position was mis- 
labeled.—ED. 


Mr. Whitney's Pig 
sins 

Page 13 of your issue of March 21 Is 
truly unlucky for you, The little pli 

Richard Whitney is made of 
in" not" poreellian.” 
ARTHUR F, MINTER 

New York, N. ¥ 


@ Mr. Whitney's pig, as Reader Minter 
would have di reading the 
other capt of his mem~ 
bership in Harvard's aristocratic Por- 
cellian Club (Lat., porcellus, little pig). 
It is made of gold,—ED. 


How to Rob a Bank 


Sirs: 

‘The statement made on pay 
LIFE, March 14, relative to the Mexi- 
can pi bank, viz., "You have to break 
‘them in order to empty them,” is oper 
to question, It 1s possible to remov 
the coins without destroying the clay 
bank. 

1 do not propose to offer this as a sug- 
estion to the younger readers of LIF! 
but instead to those who may need an, 
tra penny, nickel or dim« 
change for streetear fare, 
man when the smallest 
may have 
the slot bank, invert It fre 
quently and eventually the coins will 
slide out on the smooth blade, 

T began this nefarious practice of rob- 
bing my pig bank, brought to me from 
‘Mexico in 1912 (and still intact), at the 
ripe old age of 6, and not for carfare! 

CARL E, GEORGI 
‘The University of 
Lincoln, Neb, 


Problem Painting 
Sirs 

Why not exhibit as a Surrealist or 
modernistic drawing (titled anything you 
care to name it) the work of the problem 
child as shown on page Si of March 14 
issue of LIFE? 

If some crackpot critic doesn’t award 
ita prize Til eat it! 

HARRY PAYNE 

Rosita, Coah. Mex. 


Catholic Mass 


Sirs 

‘We of the Catholie faith are eternally 
grateful to the editors of LIFE for their 
excellent treatise in the issue of March 
21 on the most integral part of our re- 
ligion, the sacrifice of the Mass. 

Your delicate handling of such an in- 
timate theme is surpassed only by the 
ingenious work of your Carl Mydans 
‘who, in spite of technical difeulties, pro- 
duced as fine a sot of indoor pictures as 


, 


Boy meets dog! 


“HELLO, PUPPY ... how's tricks? You 


going to live here, too? Well, let me give 


you a tip, pal. 


HAT MOMMY OF MINE wilt prob: 
ly tell you that pups should be seen and 
not heard... which is just plain silly 
When you want anyt 
to cat, for instance .... just yell for itl 


“SEEY IT WORKS! Come on, let's eat! 


“DY the way, how do you like that 
Red Heart? From all I've read in the 
magazines, it'll really make a healthy dog 
out of you, pal. It’s full of vitamins, T 
hear, and minerals, and Fleischmann’ 
Irradiated Yeast, and cod-liver oil, too, 
just like I get, 

“Not to mention those 3 flarors, you 
lucky dog! Beef-flavor one meal, fish-flavor 
the next, and cheese-flavor the next. Not 
bad! Red Heart Bi once a day, too 
«+. to help keep your teeth strong’ and 
healthy. Well, I've got to take my nap 
now. Let me know if there’s anything I 
can do for you, Mighty glad you're going 
to be with us 

Send for free book, “Dogs—Their Care 

” Write to Dept. L4, John 
» Ottumwa, Iowa. 


DOG FOOD 


‘3 FLAVORS — BEEF « FISH » CHEESE 
FEED IN ROTATION 


ever seen in LIFE or any other periodical 
{in the country. 

JOSEPH R. WILMOT 
Alameda, Calif, 


Sirs: 
Please permit me to extend cordial 
congratulations to your staff in our own 
name and in the name of many friends 
for the splendid write-up and impressive 
IMlustrations of the sacrifice of the Mass 
tis indeed rare to find things Catholic 
written with such correctness in the 
columns of the secular press 
JUSTIN MULCAHY, CP. 
St. Paul's Monastery 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sirs: 
LIFE fs fast becoming the picture 
mouthpiece for the Catholic church! 
GEORGE SELDEN 
Service Bureau 
Minneapolis, Minn, 


Sins 
Congratulations on the grand job you 
did in explaining the Mass. And. Mr. 
Mydan's photography is s0 well dot 
‘The whole thing has been presented with 
Intelligence, studied detail, reverence and 

attractive Interest 
JAM 


LER 
Dirvetor 
Maryknoll 
Catholic Foreign Mission Society of 
America, Inc. 
New York, N.Y 


Siew: 

T would like to tell you how proud 1 
was of your pictures and beautiful des- 
cription of the Mass, and how proud that 
Tam a Catholic 


R. 


Hollywood, Calif 


Siew: 

Many thanks for the fine pletures and 
descriptions of the Mass at St. Patrick's 
Cathedral, It has helped me and many 


others, Iam sure, to understand the 
Chureh, 

JEAN ADAMS 
Beaumont, 


Botticelli's Young Man 


Nis: 
‘The “Umpid flexibility” of the fingers 
in Botticelli's Portrait of a Young Man, 
reproduced in your issue of March 21, 
is much more obviously due to the arth- 
ritis which the subject of the portrait 
suffered from rather than to playing the 
lute. Very characteristic is the spindle- 
shaped deformity of the middle joints of 
the fingers. I happen to have a copy of 
the portrait myself and have had many 
physicians com 
formity of the 
MARK FALCON LESSES, M. D. 
Boston, Mass. 


@ Doctors are given to less ror 
theories than urtists. Neither ean speak 
with certainty in this case.—ED. 


Senate Line-up 
sir 

Readers of LIFE will find 1 most in- 
teresting to refer to the issue of LIPE for 
Nov. 20, containing the Senate lineup ac- 
cording to New Deal allegiance. and com- 
pare this arrangement with the way’ in 
which the Senators voted In respect to 
the Administration Reorganization Bill 

Following this recent voting it can be 
noted that the Coat-tail Riders remained 
true (0 their title. A few New Dealers 
‘wentoverinto the "Unpredictable" group, 
while one left the anti-Roosevelt group- 
ing. 

“Thus as a whole this line-up proved a 
fairly good yardstick in judging as to the 
Senatorial voting 

0. . LINDECAMP 
MeKeesport. Pa. 


HOW A SIMPLE TRICK 
MAKES SHAVING EASY | 


BLACKSTONE, MASTER MAGICIAN, TELLS ALL 


© “Making whiskers disappear like 
magic is one of the easiest tricks on 
earth,” says Blackstone, who amazes 
crowds nighdy with his startlin 

feats of wizardry. “Just slip a Gil 
lette Blade in your’ Gillette Razor 
and—presto—you've got the closest, 
longest-lasting shave money can 


THE CLOCK WAKES YOUIT TAKES A 

GILLETTE SHAVE TO WAKE YOUR FACE 

© An alarm clock may get you up— 
but it takes a clean, close Gillette 
shave to wake up your face! No other 
method is so stimulating and refresh- 
ing. A keen Gillette Blade tones 
your skin magically—keeps it look- 
ing and feeling like a “million! 


1 SAID 
GILLETTE! 


REMEMBER IT'S YOUR FACE 


© Misfic razor blades may fool the 
eye—but nor the cheek! When shav- 
ing edge protrudes too far, or not 
far enough —your face is quick to 
detect it! Avoid misfits. Demand Gil- 
lette Blades. They are precision-made 
to fit your Gillette Razor accurately! 


© Gillette Brushless Shaving Cream— 
made with peanut oil—softens tough 
whiskers, speeds shaving, soothes 
the skin. You'll like ie! Big tube 25¢. 


buy. Nobody can fool me on blades 
or shaving methods. I've tried them 
all. That's why I say, the cheek is 
uicker than the eye. Shave the 
Gillette way and your face feels the 
difference. What's more, it shows 
the difference—looks cleaner ai 
smoother—for hours to come 


© A few passes whisk away Black- 
stone's steel-gray stubble quickly and 
cleanly. You don't have to be a 
magician to duplicate this feat. 
Simply use a Gillette Blade in 

Gillette Razor. You'll get the world’s 
best shaves for /ess than one cent a day. 


GILLETTE METHOD: OTHER METHOD: The 
Gillette removes ragged stubble 
whiskerscleanly- left by another 
at the skin line— method will look 
givingyouashave full-grown in a 
that really lasts! few short hours! 


Precision- mane { 
FOR EACH OTHER SSE 
we N 


Gillette ZZ24. 


-MORE SHAVING COMFORT FOR YOUR MONEY 


ri 


= 


SPEAKING OF FASHIONS .. . 


Summer symphony in blue chiffon 
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.. HERE ARE PICTURES 
IF FRENCH STYLE MOVIE 


n the history of French haute couture, seven of the 
leading dressmakers in Paris united a few weeks ago to present a brief 
reel picture of their loveliest gowns for summer evening wear. It 
took an American woman, Lillian Fischer, who for four years was Paris 
editor of Harper's Bazaar, to break down the French traditions: (1) that 
a top couturier can indulge only in a one-man show, (2) that publicity 
s, reaching millions, is undesirable. French dressmakers well 
know that only a handful of Americans can afford to buy these gowns. 
‘The Paris originals cost from $200 to $600, and a good copy made by 
n $175 to $250. 

But Paris now wants publicity. It has undoubtedly felt the pinch of 
the American recession. It is also aware that American designers are 
creating good formal st and practical, and sports 
clothes that are unsurpassable, But it will probably be shocked to 
know that in high-style circles there is a growing revolt against the 
fashion extremes that have been stemming from Paris. Leader of the 
revolt is the spirited American Designer Elizabeth Hawe: 
published a book calling all fashion spinach 

On these pages are the dresses selected by Alix, Lanvin, Lelong, 
Maggy Rouff, Patoi iaparelli and Vionnet for their first joint 
fashion movie. ‘They are d y flattering dresses. It would seem 
as if the designers had come to the sound realization that women like to 
look pretty and that men pay more cheerfully for clothes that produce 


‘or the first time 


new 


an American importer, fro 


s that are 


, who recently 


that effect. They are part of the spring collections which featured 
es with extravagantly full skirts, mostly of transparent 

Bodices were form-fitting with off-shoulder décolletages 
every shade was a favorite, with pastels second. But if o: 
¢ finds almost every type of dress. That is because there 
women smart enough to ignore Fashion and insist on clothes 


ening dre 


reads on, 0 


are som 
that become them, 

On the page opposite, Ruth, 17: 
Lelong’s pale-blue chiffon dancing dress. The skirt is slit up the 
front. When caught in the wind it completely exposes the slip beneath. 


ar-old Danish dancer wears 


Silver cloth, pink tulle over silver and quilted white crepe are used in the gowns above. The —_Lelong’s rebellion from the pret 
ical of the work of Jean Moral, French photographer who took ing tunic of embroidered rose satin, skirt and cape of si 


informal pose is ty 


Ten prettiest models in Paris await instructions Girl, with back tu 
amen in foreground. Rouff's white organ 


don steps, wears Maggy 
y with black Chantilly lace, 


from Fox Movietone eat 


in this model with form-reveal- 
ck jersey. Gowns like t 


y-pretty theme is seet 


these photographs. He was one of the first to use candid shots in fashion photography. are suggested for wear at dinner and theatre where the fuller skirts may be unwieldy. 


AS SMART AS THE 
EASTER PARADE 


Finery on display! Crisp: 
ness in the air! And when 
the Easter Parade is over 
her escort will light a 
Webster—first in the social 
segister of cigars wh 

bouquet always wins femi 
nine approval and, while 
moderately priced, satisfies 
the man accustomed to the 
finest imported Cuban 
s, At the better coun 
ters from coast to coast 


WEBSTER 


CUSTOM MADE 


SPEAKING OF FASHIONS 


(continued) 


Six nationalities are repre 
mous Russian Manneq 
the high hair-do whi 


Fragile waltz dresses of tulle or lace like these will be prevalent on gala summer 
evenings. A single white rose decorates the black pleated dress on mannequin at 


left. It takes from 


en to twen 


ards of material just for the skirts of such dresses. 
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5. 


REMEMBER THIS 


SEAL 


WHEN YOU WANT 
coon 


It’seasy, nowadays, to know good 
doughnuts. The Seal of Tested 
Quality tells the story. For the 
minute you see the Seal you know 
delicious doughnuts are ahead. 


All over the country bakers who 
pledge themselves to quality in- 
gredients in the making of their 
doughouts, display the Seal re- 
produced above. It's on their 
doughnut cartons, trays and bags. 
It's in bakery windows .. . on 
grocery counters. Doughnuts, 
sold at food stores and restau- 
rants, bear its likeness. Look for 
the Seal whenever—wherever— 
you buy doughnuts, Insist on it if 
you'd eat doughnuts at their best. 


Look for announcements of Tested 
Quality Doughnuts in your local 
stores and newspapers, 
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UFE’S COVER: The dashing brunette 
cover was photographed by Alfred 
staedt on the 


modeling clothes in New York. 
ago you saw her picture in LIFE’ 
at Palm Beach (pages 62 & 63, March 7). 
Miss Hurd wears an abbreviated terry-cloth 
) which goes on over the head 
$ old-fashioned night shirt. The 
the coat are part of a plot to 
put monograms on everything (see page 38) 
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Territorien & Pomens 
Jagwhere $10.00. Single 
if; elsewhere, 25¢ 


tile USA’ and Canada, 10¢; U. &."Terrtaries & Possession 


Advertisement 


CANDID CAMERA SHOTS 
OF THE NEW FASHIONS 


Miss Louise Leonhard, Long Island: — Miss Ronnie Russell: “Right you 
“Isimply can'tresist Kay-Phairs are, Louise. But for a change 
—they’re pretty asa picture and [ like gay, modern Kay-Jamas 
so Hatteringly feminine.” with their smart tailoring.” 


Both gowns and pajamas are of washable fast color prints. 
$1.98. Kay-Jamas*...$2.95. (Other 
new Spring styles $1.98 and up.) 


Kay-Phair* rayon gowns 


HOSIERY GIVEN FREE FOR SNAPSHOTS! 


send a snapshot of yourself or a friend. wearing Kayser Spi 
it’s fun. You will win 6 pairs of Mir-O- 
ept. Snapshots submitted 


gloves or hosiery. It's eas} 


Kleer** hosiery for each snapshot we a 
for advertising purposes without consent, No pic 
tures Feturned, Address Kayser, Dept. L-3, 500 Fifth Ave., N.Y. C. 
In Canada: Address Kayser, Dept. L3, University Tower, Montreal 


BE WISER—BUY loys 1 


will not be used 


FIRST eK UP of the morning—a chilled tumbler of To- 


Heinz, Here's the letter-perfect way to 


t clings to the glass, 


erage, 
summer sunshine 
farm? 


HANDLE WITH CARE! Mothers 

the selection of youngsters’ foods 

a source of great satisfaction, Th ing 

Juice in full confidence that it n pened beauties have been pressed, their 
buy. And how Junior goes for that real tomato taste! orful juice sealed in tins, waiting your thirst! 
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VOL. 4, NO. 15 


HERBERT HOOVER 
LOOKS AT EUROPE 


And gets twelve honorary degrees 


in March 20 Herbert Hoover got hack to 

the U.S, from his first trip to Europe in 
19 years. He had, as he told the Council on 
Foreign Relations in a radio speech, exam- 
ined “the furniture in the minds” of the head 
men of 14 nations, In his travels, he had been 
awarded a dozen honorary degrees, the last in 
Finland where the University of Helsinki gave 
him a sword, a funny hat and a Ph.D. (right). 

Europe had depressed America’s only living 
ex-President, He could not forget his own part 
in its past. He had fed the Belgians during the 
War with U.S. money. He had fed most of the 
rest of Europe afterward through “the most 
horrible famine since the Thirty Years’ War” 
(1618-1648), He had helped create « repuh 
lic, Finland, at Versailles, by balking the French 
who thought Communism was a passing phase, 
wanted to keep Russia intact for the ‘Tsar's 
return, He remembered the hopes of 1919 that 
“a new and glowing period had dawned,” re- 
membered his own prediction then that the 
Allies’ attitude toward conquered democratic 
Germany would have grim consequences. 

Hoover had found new forces at work in 
Europe: 1) the rise of Planned Economies; 2) 
a continent that is “a rumbling war machine 
without the men yet in the trenches 
balanced budgets; 4) Fear—“fear by 
of one another, fear by governments of their 
citizens, fear by citizens of their governments 
and the fear of people everywhere that general 
war is upon them again”; and 3) “an underly. 
ing failure of morals terrible to contemplate.” 

Nevertheless he did not believe a world 
war is"'in immediate prospect.” Said he: War 
preparations are not complete. The spirit 
one of defense, not of offense.” Unlike 1914, 
he found Europe in 1988 thoroughly awake to 
the war tinder spread across the map and do- 
ing its best to be careful with matches. 

He had found Fascism “a raging power,” 
destroying initiative, and Marxism “a dying 
faith.” He concluded, “I detected in every 
case the hope that some day liberty might re- 
turn, The spirits of Luther, of Goethe, of Schil- 
ler, of Mazzini and Garibaldi are not dead.” 


nations 


HOOVER THANKS FINLAND'S UNIVERSITY OF HELSINKI FOR PH.D, AND HAT 


APRIL 11, 1938 
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Belgium. Of the 120 Belgians who worked wi 
breaking backwash of war victim 
shouted “Vive ! Amérique!” 
has-been but still the great humanitarian hero who succored a war-shattered continent. 


h Hoover during the War to salvage “the heart- 
19. Crowds 
ot a presidential 


‘a surviving 40 dined him in Brussels Fé 


Vive le Président!” To Europe Hoover is 


Austria. “Under arrest” noted Hoover on th 
jailed by Nazis nine days later. But he 
Kablenberg and showed Hoover the rambling it 
Hoover: “Fascism will fail some time, just as Marxian Socialism has failed already 


jure of Vienna's Mayor Richard Schmitz, 
Schmitz stood on a terrace atop the 


Germany. Hoover told his fellow fins 
Carl Schurz Society dinner March 8 that Na 
public works, rearmament, was told by the 
of the U.S. Buck home Hoover said, 


icier, Re 


chsbank President Hjalmar Schacht (left), at a 
pen 


d shown results on job» 


Germans that they wished 


‘Let no one believe Fascism is 


's flamboyant h 
er is with Paul 
Hoover said: 


1 lodge March 9, His 
hmilt, Foreign Office 
A gigantic growing mili 
tary machine has been successfully squeezed out of an already skimpy standard of livin 


Germany. Hoover had lunch at Hermann 
host, the No. 2 Nai 
interpreter for pre-Nazi chancellors. Of German 


in white coat) is at right. H 


Latvia. Hoover posed March 13, beside a portrait of ex-President Cakste, with Europe's 
least-known dictator, Latvia's Vadonios (“Leader”) Karlis Ulmanis who learned dairying 
and cheese-making (Latvia is mainly pastoral) at the University of Nebraska, helped draft a 
democratic constitution in 1922, abolished it in 1994 and jailed both Leftists and Rightists. 


Finland. Luncheon March 15 in the Presidential Palace of Finland’s President Kyésti 
Kallio (third up on the right). Hoover (talking to Premier Cajander) found the true spirit 
of democracy burning with the zeal of the U.S. of 1776 in only two European nations of 
1938—Finland and Czechoslovakia. Finland alone pays its post-War relief debts to the U.S. 
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Hoover and Kosciuszko 


Pole, Tadeusz Kosciuszko, fought for the American 
Colonies in the Revolutionary War. Hence, on March 
11 in Cracow’s Stanislaus Cathedral, Herbert Hoover laid 
a wreath on Kosciuszko’s tomb (abore) as well as on that of 
Poland's late Dictator Josef Pilsudski, nearby. In Poland, 
created by Woodrow Wilson, Hoover found little demo- 


cratic zeal but a clique dictatorship trembling on the verge of 
Fascism. Together with ten other nations the U.S. saved 
from starvation after the War, it does not pay its post-War re- 
lief debts to the U. S. Hoover suggests that these be paid into 
local funds in the countries that owe them, for higher educa- 
tion, scientific research and for exchange students to the U. 
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“Despite the solemn affirmation of the German right of self-determination, by the treaties of Versailles 
and St. Germain the German peoples have been divided into twelve states. For more than 15,000,000 
Germans, the right of self-determination and reunion with the Motherland has been denied. The 
white line on this map not only cuts the body of the Germanic peoples into arbitrary pieces, but 
also deliberately tears through allegiance and faith, through human self-respect and justice.” 


HOOVER WITH CZECHOSLOVAK PRES. BENES 


THE KEY NAZI MAP OF 
A GREATER GERMANY 


his German language map of Central Europe pur- 
ports to show where peoples speak German and 
to the Nazis, “Germans.” Made in 1921 in 

it is supposed to be based on the map Wood- 
row Wilson used at the Paris Peace Conference to 
ent his fight for self-determination of races. 
N e displaying it widely through G 
cture on opposite 
photographer, 
still 


absurd is Germany's claim to two-thirds 
of Switzerland and most of Alsace-Lorr: 
more immediate and ominous is th 
lapping the Western boundaries of Czechoslovakia. 
The map also shows by black spots the historic 
German drift eastward down the Danube to the 
Ukraine. Hitler sees these spots as stepping stones 
to Germany's greater destiny. In his path stands the 
natural island fortress of Czechoslovakia—old Bohe- 
mia of which Bis e master of Bohe- 
mia is the master of Europe.” Hitler plans to under- 
mine this fortress by political and economic infil- 
tration. 

“Fourteen nations,” says Herbert Hoover, 
240,000,000 people, have adopted notions o! 
cism. And Fascism has demonstrated a way to fool 
all the people all the time uppression of all eriti- 
cism and free expre: tellectual sterility and 
deadened initiative and indivi 
table results. It is becoming a gigantic spartanism, 

“I found most nations in Europe convinced that 
we (the U.S.) would be inevitably drawn into the 
next great war as in the last... . If we join with 
the two other powerful demoeracies, Great Britain 
and France, we would be fostering the worst thing 
that can happen to modern civilization, that is, the 
building up of a war between government faiths or 
ideologies. It could have all the hideous clements 
of old religious wars. We should have none of it.” 
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‘Su-Lin’s last port 


ig shot taker 


LIFE’s Photographer Bernard Hoffman on March 24, Th 


ng on a stool, 
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TZ thousand miles up the Yangtze River in moun- 
tainous Szechwan Province an infant giant panda 
lay whimpering within a hollow tree trunk on Nov. 
9, 1936, Its cries, reaching the ears of Mrs, William 
H. Harkness Jr., American explorer, ended a two- 
year search for one of the world’s rarest animals. She 
named the baby Su-Lin (“A Little-Bit-of-Something- 
Cute”), nursed it on milk and cod liver oil, delivered it, 
Brookfield Zoo in February 1937. Year 
Harkness arrives cago with another 
baby panda named N 
Lin is shown at left, Me 
‘Together they jumped zoo attendance to 60,000 a 


the animal lovers of America, 
On March 27 , grown from 13 Ib, to 148, 
swallowed an oak twig, scratched her throat. Quinsy 


developed and she died April 1. Of her countless 
mourners none wept more bitterly than Mrs. Hark- 
ness who had planned to leave for Chi 
to find Su-Lin a sturdy male mate. No 
is the sole white hope of the panda world in the U.S. 
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TORNADO CUTS A WINDROW THROUGH KANSAS TOWN ON WHIRL ACROSS FIVE STATES 


his extraordinary aerial view of Columbus, Kansas, 
path of a tornado. Crasl 

from Oklahoma on the morning of March 30, the whirling wind column roared 
into Columbus just as pupils of the Highland grade school (left foreground) were 
dismissed from classes for recess. Bricks and plaster crashed about their heads. 
Window panes splintered. ‘The roof sped off into space. Half the west wall 
crashed into the yard. But the schoolhouse withstood its dreadful buffeting 
ketter than other structures in the twister's grim course. Capricio 
finger of destruction veered off to the right, stripped several trees of all th 
er branches, flattened a few small sheds, circled completely around one house 
only a nibble at its side porch (centre foreground), utterly demolished another 
(right foreground), Reversing its direction, it spun diagonally back across two 


blocks, cutting an ugly furrow hetween neat rows of untouched homes, and de- 
ight cars (upper left corner). ‘Then it whirled on to the north. 
Advancing 20 to 50 miles in an hour, a tornado carries in its core deathdealing 
currents that rotate at speeds high as 500 West Indian hurricanes and 
East Indian typhoons produce wind velocities of only 150-200 m.p.h. at their 
peak. But tropical cyclonic storms cover thousands of miles. ‘The tornado of the 
Mississippi watersheds dances on a pointed toe sometimes only 
eter. A kick from its toe is certain death. And in its immediate wake stalk 
breathless low-pressure areas wherein buildings literally explode as their internal 
air expands into the tornado’s vacuum. 
‘The tornadoes of March 30 danced through five States, left behind them a 
toll of 83 dead, 250 injured, $1,000,000 worth of homes and buildings destroyed. 
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BE. : 
MBASSADORIAL RESIDENCE 


In Rotten Row, famed Hyde Park bridle path, Kathleen, 18, and Patricia, 13, rideoutontwo A ater points out the thrilling sights of the Tower of London to three of the 
of the seven horses which Ambassador Kennedy has bought for the seven members of his Kids. In front are Bobby, 12, and Teddy, 6. Jean, 9, stands between two friends a 
family now in London. Presumably he must buy four more when the rest of the family arrives, headline in the London Daily Herald March 17: THE KIDS TAKE OVER THE EMB! 
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“You want to fight! 


‘on their first day at Lon¢ 


THE NINE KENNEDY KIDS 
DELIGHT GREAT BRITAIN 


there are only five Dionne Quints, and the Kennedy 

Kids are nine. If Father Joseph Patrick Kennedy 
ever gets to be President, he will owe almost as much 
to that fact as to the abilities which earned him 
0,000,000. His bouncing offspring make the most 
politically ingratiating family since Theodore Roose~ 
velt’s. Whether or not Franklin Roosevelt thought 
of it beforehand, it has turned out that when he 
appointed Mr. Kennedy to be Ambassador to Great 
Britain he got eleven Ambassadors for the price of one. 

Amazed and delighted at the spectacle of an Am- 
bassadorial family big enough to man a full-sized 
cricket team, England has taken them all, including 
extremely pretty and young-lool rs. Kennedy, 

its heart. As a famil British press, the 
nedy Kids are rapidly outstripping the 
On these pages you see some of the pictures 
which British cameras have made of the five 
who are now in London. But the British favorite 
remains the full-dress line-up of all eleven Kennedys 
which LIFE printed in its Dec. 20 issue. 

‘American Ambassadors to Britain have inclined a 
bit toward the stiff side. “Ambassador Joe” made 
an immediate hit by propping his feet on his desk at 
his first press conference, by shooting a hole in one 
on the Stoke Poges golf course, by his forthright at- 
tention to business and by the appeal of his nine 
handsome children. 

Headlines on the Kennedys’ 
views were: KING GEORGE ASKS TO SEE 
NEDY’S NINE CHILDREN and QUEEN TALKS 
BABIES WITH MRS. KENNEDY. Beginning his 
speech at the Pilgrims society dinner which greets 
every new American Ambassador, Father Kennedy 
declared: 

“The Pilgrims have a more than usually ur 
standing guest of honor tonight. You probably have 
never entertained a man who cam 
own right, to being a Pilgrim fathe: 
has ever attempted to tran and nine chil- 
dren across the Atlantic Ocean I am sure he will 
understand what I mean. . . . The original Pilgrim 
fathers, I am sure, could not take with them on the 
Mayflower all of those who wanted to go. Tfound Teddy Kennedy gets camera instruction as he and Jean and Queen. ‘The Kennedys anticipate a housing problem 
myself in much the same predicament. The Ken- watch the changing of guard outside Buckingham Palace when the Harvard sons and two daughters at the Convent 
nedys, therefore, are coming over in installments.” while their father and mother are inside calling on the King _of the Sacred Heart in Noroton, Conn., go over this summer. 


‘Their British classmates challenge Bobby and Teddy Kennedy (left) 
n's Gibhs School. ‘The two 


for Harvard aj 
ler Kennedy boys are in Harvard. Harvard on March 26. Result was a 50-to-0 beat 


ce University rugby team at 
1 for Harvard, a banged head for Joe Jr. 


closer, in his 
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THE WINDSORS IN A BOX 
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GET 2 


Ht: you see some of the 245,000 telegrams against 
the Reorganization Bill which, as a result of a 
dictatorship scare stirred up over it by Rev. Charles 
E. Coughlin and others, swamped Washington tele- 
graph offices (left) and flooded Congressmen’s desks 
in the last week of March. An alltime high in the 
history of American communications, they nearly 
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doubled the previous record set in the World Court 
fight of 1935. These are some of the 5,000 sent to 
Senator Ernest Lundeen of Minnesota. Note that 
none of them are from Minnesota. In the picture at 
right you see what Senator Lundeen did with them. 
But he voted against the bill, as did 41 other Sena- 
tors. It squeaked to passage by only seven votes. 
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In Warm Springs President Roosevelt enraged 
Senators who voted against the bill by saying its 
passage showed that the Senate could not be “‘pur- 
chased” by telegrams. On March 31, as the bill was 
about to reach the House, the President had report- 
ers routed out at 1 a.m. to hear that he did not 
want to bea dictator, could not be one even if he did. 
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LIFE HEREWITH 


COLLECTIONS OF THIS 


SERIES SHOWING THE 


Hee: familiar, rol 


most frequently and properly applied to the e 
h and 16th Centuries the artists of 
wealthy, bourgeois Flanders were preoccupied neither with reli- 
nor with hedonism, like the late 


School of painting, In the 


gion, like the carly Italian 
Italians, but with the ordinar; 


business of life. 


Men like Pieter Brueghel and Quentin Massys painted common- 
place objects and undistinguished people with such unabashed 
Phey delight in showing actual 
ds 
ers and bridges with a great many figures here and 
meant to be critical, for he went on to say 
led itself to “the least ar- 


realism that Michelangelo sai 
stuffs; bricks, ruins, and rags, and grasses, and th 
with trees, 
there.” Michelangel 
that this photographie art re 


Quentin Massys 


Like Pieter Bruegl se sons 
‘and grandsons were painters, Quen- 
tin Massys founded a family of 
artists, His sons Jan and Corne- 
jus aped th without 
achieving his fame, Born at Lou- 
‘vain in 1466, the son of a locksmith, 
Quentin Massys learned the trade 
of a blacksmith, 
changed to painting out of love 
for an artist’s daughter. At 25 he 
went to Antwerp where his work 
attracted a large following. Rec- 
‘ognized in his fifties as a great 
portraitist, he liked to paint most 
of all the homely faces of his fel- 


father 


said to have 


low citizens, His portrait of Eras- 
mus, sent to Henry VIII's adviser 
Sir Thomas More, inspired the 


latter to a eulogy in Latin verse. 


Tenens the Younger 


whom he 


Son of a paint strip- 
ped, David ‘Teniers the Younger 
was born in Antwerp in 1610. At 
14 he was helping his father and 
at 27 he married beautiful Anne 
Brueghel of the painting fay 
‘Thelatterwasa ward of Rubens who 
became an important influe 
‘Teniers, causing him to improve 
his color and produce better effects 
of light’ and shade. Greatest 
genre painter of the southern Neth- 
erlands, Teniers worked rapidly, 
excelled in the portrayal of hearty 
hard-working Flemish peasants. 
He was twice married and had 
seven children, Twice widowed, his 
last years were so sad and obscure 
that it is suspected but not estab- 
lished that he committed sui 


ce on 


PRESENTS 


DEVELOPME 


ast and unpretentious are the adjectives 


y Flemish 


hadowed fi 


RARE 


REALISTIC 


Paco 


INCA 


EXAMPLES FROM VARIOUS U. S. 
SCHOOL AS THE THIRD OF A 
NT OF PAINTING THROUGH THE AGES 


gence.” 
Flemish life hav 
the 500 years since the 


Nevertheless these vital scenes of everyday 
if anything, enhanced in appeal and value in 
were put on canvas. 


The two outstanding artists of the late Flemish period were 


Anthony Van Dyck and Peter Paul Rubens. 
of their predecessors t 
spent little time in Fla 
ch sensual note th 
A perfected oil techniqui 
led, has kept their work fresh and invigorating. Unlike the 
ly Flemings whose art stems chiefly from medieval manuse1 
illustration, the later artists of this period borrowed a pagan 


and a 
suggestive 


To th 
© 17th Century Flemish painters who 
rs added a touch of the grand manner 
is healthy and human rather than 
never bettered and seldom 


realism 


pt 


note from the Venetians, preferred magnificence to gemitlichleit. 


Deler Zaul Rubens 


This great painter was born in 
1577 in Westphalia where his 
father had been exiled for 
amorous intrigue with the wife 
of William the Silent, Prince 
of Orange. At 10 Rubens was 
taken to Antwerp and at 22 joi 
ed the guild of painters there. 
ears later he became court 

ter to the Duke of Man 
Rubens spoke eight languages, 
dabble 


diplomacy, had dozens 
of assistants, earned some $100 
ain where he 
painted the royal family 
his famous contemporary Velis- 
ques. At 53 he married « plump 
16-year-old girl and his Madon- 
+ became plumper. Altogether 
ted over 2,000 pictures. 


met 


he 


Anthony Yan Dyck 
Seventh of 12 children of an Ant- 
werp silk merchant, ‘Van. Dyck 
spent part of his life in Italy, 
much of it in England. In 1617 
when be was 18 

bens’ studio, becoming the latter 
favorite pupil. ‘Three years lat 
he went to England on the 
tation of Charles I who kn 
im in 1632. 
granddaughter of an earl, moved 
in the best circles, had several 
mistresses, dressed magnificent- 
ly, and kept a superlative table. 
Although he died of overwork at 
42 this painter, to whom the Brit- 
ish School owes so much, painted 
nearly 1,000 pictures. He left an 
estate of £20,000 of which £4,000 
went to an illegitimate daughter. 


vie 
yhted 
He married the 


Rinaldo and Arm 


Art, is the first of the great Flem r y ficent allegorical 
pictures to come to the U.S. It y pstein, for about $250,000, 
from the Duke of Newcastle to whose family it is 

as a gift from Charles I who was one of Van Dyck's most appreciative patrons. 

Taking its subject from , lem Delivered, this richly decorative painting 
shows the enchantress Armida twining flowers about sleeping Rinaldo whom she has 
lured to this river island after his flight from the Crusaders’ camp. The river nymph who 
has sung him to sleep continues to sing from a sheet of music. A product of Van Dyck’s 
Italian period, this painting resembles Veronese (LIFE, Dec. 27) in its brilliant color- 
ing, while its chubby Cupids recall Rubens who was Van Dyck’s friend and teacher. 


Feetor Brweghol 


(1525/30-1900) 


The Wedding Dance (below), 
I 


reasant Brue- 
‘There are more 


couple seated at far rear, the solitary lady consol- 


ing herself with spirits at their left, and the self- 


sufficient gentleman at their right who prefers the 


Lowi Teniers the Younger 


(1610-1690) 


The Cleveland 
lemish painter 


hese hearty 
ulling on their 
we more expen- 
ho in his dreamy 


Quentin Massys 


(1466-1530) 


Man With a Pink, in The 
Art Institute of Chicago, 
by the creator of the 
Antwerp school who, 
zled by the magnificent 
Renaissance, tried to com- 
bine Flemish coldness with 
Ttalian warmth, The round 
arch in architectural ba 
ground shows revival of a 
classic note after a long pe- 
riod of Gothic influence. So 
little was known in the last, 
century about the Flemish 
hhool that as late as 1890 
his painting wasincorrect- 
ly attributed to the Ger- 
man Portraitist Holbein. 


Belen Paul Rubens 


(1577-1610) 


The Departure of Lot and Hix Family from 
Sodom, also in the John and Mabel Ring 
Jing Museum of Art at Sarasota, Fla 
Lot and his weeping wife and their two 
daughters fleeing the wicked city of Sodom 
under the guidance of two angels. Soon 


shows 


after this, Lot's wife was turned te 


punishment for looking back at the burn. 


ing city and Lot and his daughters fou 
refuge in a cave. There the girls n 
to get their unsuspecting old fath 
‘on the wine in the flask shown hi 


painting are life-size. Once in the possession 
Duke of Marlborough, Ringling 
bought it in 1927. It is valued at $200,000. 


Danaé Receiving the Golden Shower is 
from the museum founded by John 
Ringling of circus fa 
at $80,000. ‘This version of the fa- 


ye and is valued 


miliar n 


th shows the Greek princess 


being wooed by Zeus in the guise of 


er of gold while her uttend- 


sfully tries to ward off the 
god’s udvances, Rubens is both famed 


und criticized for his fleshy wom 


of whom Danai is a good example. 
An identical woman and Cupid in 


practically the same poses are to be 
found in Rubens’ famous Rape of the 


Daughters of Leucippus in. Munich, 
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FRANCO BOMBS BARCELONA AS A LOUD PRELUDE TO HIS INVASION OF CATALONIA 


In 1921 a World War staff officer named Giulio 
Douhet wrote a book entitled The Mastery of the 

Air and was appointed a general in the Italian army. 
General Douhet was one of the first post-War writers 
to preach the Totalitarian War, in which a gigantic 
air force would paralyze enemy action by indiscrim- 
inate bombing of bases, factories, water works, pow- 
er plants and defenseless civilian centres. He died 
peacefully in bed in 

Lo 7 ) 1930, unknown to the 
a world but deeply ap- 

preciated by aireraft 


aie 


manufacturers. 

On March 16, 17 
and 18 the greatest 
test of General Dou- 
het’s theories ever 
given fell upon the 
Spanish city of Barce- 
lona as General Fra 
co’s prelude toa great 
POPE PIUS XI drive at the heart of 
Catalonia with which 


studious foreign advisers hope to end the civil 
bombers from 


hi 
war, Eighteen air raids, all made 


Saragossa and Majorca flying too high for accuracy, 
plunged hundreds of half-ton projectiles at the heart 
of one of the world’s largest cities, ripping open s 
story buildings like cardboard and killing 1,300 men, 
women, and bewildered childre 

From the beginning of the civil war General 
Franco's Church has ardently defended his cause, 
but after these bloody visitations on Barcelona the 
official Vatican paper, 
Osservatore Romano, 
announced that Pope 
ius XT had made“ 
gent representation: 
to General Franco 
against such raids, 
and admitted that a 
similar Papal protest 
had been made 0 
before. British Prime 
MinisterChamberlain 
expressed “horror and 
disgust” at this mass DEAN INGE 
murder. Also Sees 
tary of State Cordell Hull voiced America’s “sense 
of horror.” 

But at a British mass meeting former Dean Inge 
of St. Paul’s commented: “I think it strange that 
our government should have addressed a ferocious 
protest to Franco .. . Spanish government forces 
are fighting under a Red flag, not the Spanish flag.” 


Franco aces are Major Garcia Morato (left) who downed TWO huge bombs on this warm March morning have just Barcelona’s Plaza Catalufia. Downtown, and in the poorer 
30 Loyalist planes and a Captain “Satan” who downed 35. shattered the peace of apartment buildings just above sections the damage was greater and the loss of life more. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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Barcelona bombing (continues) 


Just at lunchtime, when the streets were full of civilians, through the rubble for mangled bodies, other planes show- inet of Premier Juan Negrin met and voted to conti 
Rebel planes did their heaviest bombing. Later while cred the city with “Surrender or die!" leaflets. Under the the war to th 
hastily-organized squads formed human chains to root glittering chandeliers of the former royal palace the 


bitter end. Next day Loyalist patrol ph 
ep Barcelona's sky clear of the bombers. 


‘ab- appeared to 
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A GERMAN-BUILT JUNKERS BOMBER OF THE “TRECHUELO" SQUADRON ON A RAID OVER LOYALIST LINES, TAKEN FROM THE SQUADRON LEADER: 


With new guns, tanks, planes, and fresh troops 
Generalissimo Franco breaks into Catalonia 


tumbling down sheep trails through narrow Pyrenees valleys nearly 3,000 

Loyalist veterans who had been cut off from their base by the swift advance 
of Generalissimo Franco’s troops reached sanctuary on the French border on 
April 1. Most important of these refugees was Gen. Juan Gallol of the 10th 
Loyalist Army Corps who entered Perpignan with most of his staff. “The fight 
is up,” said he. “We had no choice. It was either face massacre or flee.” 

‘The fight was not quite up. After the first square meal, the first night’s sleep 
in weeks, many of the veterans begged France for a chance to sail for Barcelona 
and start the war over. At Lerida, gateway to the Catalan plain, Loyalists with 
machine guns and hand grenades ambushed an entire Insurgent column entering 
the town in triumph, And at Teruel and Madrid there was still enough Loyalist 
strength left to start minor offensives in an effort to force General Franco to 
withdraw some of his men from the Catalan offensive. 

Hitler's bloodless purge of conservative German officers opposed to the Span- 
ish venture brought squadrons of new German planes, fleets of new German 
trucks and tanks and batteries of sorely needed heavy artillery to Franco's army. 
His tactics were simple: to drive with everything he had straight at Lerida, his- 
torically the key to Catalonia (Napoleon’s Mars 
1810). Today Lerida is even more important to the Loyali 
away, than it was in the days of Napoleon and Wellington. 
Barcelona’s factories comes from the hills around Lerida. 

Most discouraging for the men fighting with their backs to Lerida is the 
knowledge that Loyalists will have to defend Catalonia with what tools they 
can make themselves, Worried by Japan, Russia is sending no more munitions. 
France, fully alive to the dangers of a Fascist Spain on her frontier, dares not 
risk expensive weapons for what her staff officers now feel is a cause already lost. 


al Suchet captured Lerida 
capital, 80 miles 
Power for most of 


'S PLANE, 


Generalissimo Franeo, pleased with his army’s progress, stands on an Aragon hilltop looking 
east into Catalonia while an even shorter artillery officer explains his batteries’ fire, staff 
officers huddle behind a map and a foreign correspondent looks bored with the whole war. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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MADRID LOYALISTS SET OFF WAR'S BIGGEST MINE UNDER INSURGENTS’ “WHITE HOUSE” 


@eria efter 
ssanta 8 tregreye 


In dead silence, « photographer in the Loyalist trenches two apartment house held by the nown as the Casa sharpshooters. For six months sweating Loyalists tunneled 
miles south of Madrid, poked a telephoto lens through the Blanca (White House) and built to eneath 600 yards of No Man's Land to 
aan ideal spot for a garrison of 300 Franco ‘The Rebel garrison could hear the tapping of thei 


pall shopkeep- deep. 
fire port of a trench at this shell-scarred suburban ers, it had becon 
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Death from underground came to the 300 Rebel sharp- $50 feet in the air, Loyalist sappers had patiently scrabbled’ led back to the Loyalist lines. This is the greatest mine 
shooters in Casa Blanca when the Loyalists set off their out a ch: nearly 20 feet square, and piled it with 15 yet exploded in Spain's war, and one of the greatest 
mine. To fling these plumes of dust, dirt, and human debris tons of dynamite. All were capped and fused and a cable since the Canadians blew the top off Vimy Ridge in 1917. 


MEL KOONTZ— FAMOUS HOLLYWOOD ANIMAL TAMER—WRESTLES A FULL-GROWN LION! 


Here is Mel Koontz alone in the cage with four hundred and their nerves grow tense, Even with the lion’s jaw onl: 


fifty pounds of lion. The huge lion crouches—then springs from his throat, Mel Koontz shows himself complete master 


straight at Koontz. Man and lion clinch while onlookers fe 


difference lof 


me what 
cigaretle 
I smoke” 


says 
MEL KOONTZ to 
PENN PHILLIPS 


THEY ARE THE 


LARGEST-SELLING 


CIGARETTE IN AMERICA 


Camels are a matchless 
blend of finer, MORE 
EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 
-Turkish and Domestic 


of the savage beast. No doubt about his nerves being healthy! 


“Iguessyouhareto 
be particular about 
yourcigarette,Mel, 
I've often won- 
dered if Camels 
are different from 
other kinds.” 


“Take it from me, Penn, any one-cigarette's 
as-good-as-another talk is the bunk. There 
are a lot of angles to consider in smoking. 
Camel is the cigarette I know really agrees with 
me on all counts, My hat's off to ’em for real, 
natural mildness—the kind that doesn’t get 
my nerves ragged—or make my throat raspy 
‘T'd walk a mile for a Camel!’” 


MEL KOONTZ was schooling a “big cat” for a new movie when Penn Phillips got 
ave wondered 


totalking cigarettes with him. Perhaps, like Mr. Phillips, you, too, 
if there is a distinct difference between Camels and other cigarettes. Mel 
Koontz gives his slant, above. And millions of other men and women find what 


they want in Camels. Yes, those costlier tobaccos in Camels do make a difference! 


ONE SMOKER TELIS ANOTHER... 


“We know 

tobacco hecause 
we grow it... 

We smoke 


TOBACCO 
| PLANTERS SAY 


“1 know the kind 
cy of tobacco used for 
making various 
(= 5 

f guested” iayy 
3) Mr. Beckham 
Zi | Wright, who ha 
spent 19 years 
growing tobacco—knows it from the 
ground up. “Camel got my choice 
grades this year—and many years 
back,” he adds. “I’m talking about 
what I know when I say Camels 
sure enough are made from MORE 

EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS.” 


Mr. George Crum- 
baugh, another 
well-known plant- 


er, hada fine jg. 
tobacco crop last { A 
year. “My best <asif! 


yet,” he says, “And the Camel 
people bought all the choice lots— 
paid me more than I ever got be- 
fore, too. Naturally, Camel's the 
cigarette I smoke myself. Fact is, 
‘most planters favor Camels.” 
over 87,000 


ag pounds of to- 
bacco in the 

d j past five 
years,” says 


this successful planter, Mr. Cecil 
White, of Danville, Kentucky.“"The 
best of my last crop went to the 
Camel people at the best prices, 
as it so often does. Most of the 
other planters around here sold 
their best grades to Camel, too. I 
stick to Camels and I know I’m 
smoking choice tobaccos.” 


“My four = 
brothers and 


I have been 


planting to- hoa 
bacco for 21 < 
years,” Mr. ack 


John Wallace, Jr. says. “Camel 
bought up every pound of my last 
crop that was top grade—bought up 
most of the finer tobacco in this see- 
tion, too. I've been smoking Camels 
for 17-18 years now. And most 
other planters are like me—we're 
Camel smokers because we know 
the quality that goes into them.” 


“Dye grown 


Conrih, 108, BJ Reyne Taner Comoe 


‘This is an actual letter from John Chapman, widely-read New York newspaper « 


‘THere are a number of different opinions, all stoutly sup- 
ported, as to what constitutes the best recipe for Old- 
Fashioneds. Here is the one used in making the cocktails 
that are pictured above: Place one-half lump of sugar in Old- 
Fashioned glass. Add 2 dashes of bitters, cwist of lemon peel and 


evening 
©mn ritua) 


u 
P there\4¢ was oun 


ay in the elbpos might say_ 


King in th 


; e 
Shioned Coo 


enough gar; mi ugar. bitters and lemon 
peel with pestle. Add cube of ice, 1 slice lemon, 1 slice orange, 
1 maraschino cherry, and two ounces of Four Roses Whiskey. 

Your own pet recipe may vary somewhat from this one. 


But in any event, you can be sure it will make a grand 


ellow wy, 
ietaay” "armth 


a Tearing log 


of a glori_ 


olumnist and dra ritic 


Old-Fashioned cocktail it’s made wit 
A blend of straight whiskies 
100% straight whiskies —90 proof. 


Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., Louisville & Baltimore. 
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MRS. ROOSEVELT IS HAILED AS “THE GREATEST AMERICAN WOMAN” 


In the 21 days from March 7 to 28, Mrs. Roosevelt planed, trained 

and motored 8,000 miles from Washington to Texas to Washington 
State and back to Georgia, lectured to 16 audiences, chatted with 
hundreds of individuals including Shirley Temple (“one of the most 
charming children I know”), spent several hours a day inspecting 
everything from a tuberculosis preventorium in Amarillo, Tex., to 
a winery near Fresno, Calif, ("‘the sherry and port seemed excellent 
to me”). She also had her picture taken innumerable times, best re- 


sult by far being this striking portrait by Paul Calvert of Los Angeles. 

‘That a great heart and indomitable energy have made Eleanor Roos- 
evelt the nation’s First Lady in her own right is now acknowledged 
even by Columnist Westbrook Pegler. Wrote he March 17: “She has 
been before us for five years now. We know her better than any other 
woman, and she knows the country better than any other individual, 
including her husband, and the profit is all on our side... . I think 
we can take the wraps off and call her the greatest American woman.” 


gs ——— ~ 


THIS ANNOUNCEMENT 


was sent to LIFE’s 650,000 subscribers 
about the picture-article on following pages 


This letter is advance notice of a picture- 
story which will appear in LIFE’s next 
issue. Because the story is without prece- 
dent among general magazines, we think 
you will want to know beforehand what it 
is, why LIFE has decided to publish it and 
what qualified persons think of it. Tf your 
copy of LIFE is read by children, this letter 
will give you time in which to make up 
your mind whether they shall see the story 
and under what conditions. 


The pictures are from a remarkable film 
called The Birth of a Baby and the story 
behind LIFE’s story is briefly this: About 
15 years ago the erican Committee on 
Maternal Welfare was formed, and now con- 


sists of representatives from 20of the nation’s 
leading medical and child welfare organiza- 
tions. Its ps purpose was—and is—to 


reduce the excessive maternal mortality 
rate in the U. S. Its primary obstacle was— 
and is—the almost universal ignorance of 
the problems of motherhood and child- 
birth. Searching for a way to carry its 
message to the public, the Commit 

years ago decided to make a motion pic- 
ture and this film is the result. 


The Birth of a Baby has been shown 
povstely to preview audiences and public- 
ly in certain cities, notably Minneapolis 
and St. Paul. It has been acclaimed by 
doctors, educators, child welfare author- 
ities, churchmen, public officials and pri- 
vate citizens. 

On several notable occasions in the past, 

has co-operated with medical groups 
to peer ine the public knowledge of medical 
subjects. This policy has won for its editors 
the Clement Cleveland Cancer Award and 
the approval by doctors of its picture-sto- 
ries on pneumonia and tuberculosis. 


To LIFE’s editors, however, this film 


posed new and serious problems. It is 
wholly and sincerely frank, dealing with 
problems of motherhood, pre-natal care and 
actual childbirth. Before p git, 
LIFE consulted well its public responsibil 
ity and sought the opinions of many dis- 
tinguished persons. The decision to publish 
it has been taken in the light of a striking 
unanimity of opinion that this is something 
which the public, and all the public, ought 
to see. 

Dr. Fred L. Adair, chairman of the Amer- 
ican Committee on Maternal Welfare, says: 
“LIFE is performing a public service in de- 
voting its pages to an impressive and 
dignified pictorial summary of The Birth 
of a Baby.” 


One question remains: ‘Should children 
see it?’ The Committee on Maternal Wel- 
fare emphatically believes they should, 

provided they are old enough to under- 
rea it. Miss Katharine Lenroot, chief 
of the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, says: ‘I heartily ap- 
prove LIFE’s action in publishing this 
sequence of pictures. In my opinion it may 
well be seen by children of adolescent age. 
Of course parents should see it.”’ 


One preview guest was Bruce Gould, 
editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
which has been a leader in the anti- 
syphilis drive. Afterwards Mr. Gould said: 
“I want my ten-year-old daughter to see it.’” 


The pictures from The Birth of a Baby 
will appear in the issue of LIFE dated 
April 11, reaching you April 8. They will 
be printed on the four centre pages, easily 
removable if you wish. The final decision 
must, of course, be yours. 


Whatever your decision on this point, 
we hope you will agree that the publication 
of these pictures is for the public good. 


Tha. Edita 
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“THE BIRTH OF A BABY” AIMS TO REDUCE MATERNAL AND INFANT MORTALITY RATES 


LIFE presents a film which has won widespread approval from doctors, educators, churchmen and public officials 


Bree on this page, LIFE 
presents the record of a re- 
markable motion picture, The 
Birth of a Baby. Its history 
and general nature LIFE ex- 
plained to its subscribers in the 
letter which is reprinted on the 
opposite page. If the film’s 
sponsors succeed in their aim, 

DR. FRED L. _jt will soon be shown on screens 

yan throughout the U. S. 

‘The high purpose of The Birth of a Baby is to re- 
duce illness and mortality among mothers and their 
babies. In 1996, 12,000 American mothers, or three 
in every 500, died in childbirth. ‘This rate is higher 
than that of almost any other civilized country, and 
particularly appalling because it is so unnecessary. 
Modern medicine has proved that it can cut the 
maternal mortality rate by at least 75% but at every 
turn it is hindered by public indifference and social 
taboos. The hope of those who endorse this picture 
is that it will be shown in every 
city of the land and that from it 
prospective mothersand fathers 
will get the knowledge of moth- 
ethood, pregnancy and mater- 
nal care which they so vitally 
need. 

The Birth of a Baby comes to 
the screen with the highest pos- 
sible sponsorship. Its maker 
and owner is the American 


>. 


Ps n, The Birth of a Baby is pre- 
1 Toning Te 
minutes, the length of a regulation feature, it 
tells the story of « young mother and her baby 


sented with uniform good taste. 


Mrs, Burgess (centre) explains menstruation to 
her young daughter Alice (left). Mrs. Burgess’ 
daughter-in-law, Mary, listens in because her 
mother told her nothing of this natural process. 


Committee on Maternal Wel- 
fare and from start to finish it 
was supervised by a committee 
of five doctors, all recognized 
leaders in obstetrics and gyne- 
cology. Headed by Dr. Fred L. 
Adair, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Maternal Welfare 
and chief of service of the 
Chicago Lying-In Hospital, the 
committee included: Dr. James 
R. McCord of Emory University, Dr. Everett D. 
Plass of the University of Iowa, Dr. Arthur J. Skee! 
of Cleveland and Dr. Philip F. Williams of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

‘The exhibition of the film is hedged about with 
stringent restrictions. It is not shown in any region 
until local doctors have seen and approved it, cannot 
be shown on a program with any other feature and 
must be advertised with dignity. 

Since its first previews, the film has been widely 
acclaimed. Dr. Morris Fish- 
bein, editor of the Journal of 
the American Medical Asso- 
ciation and spokesman for U.S. 
doctors, calls it “‘a fine educa- 
tional effort.” Miss Katharine 
Lenroot, chief of the Children’s 
Bureau of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, is one of two 
high Government officials who 
have given it their endorse- 


DR. JOHN ¥. 
FINLEY 


KATHARINE 
LENROOT 


riéan Committee on Maternal Welfare, 
2 Shee hed Dr day saperd the ete 
production. All information the movie con- 
tains is endorsed by the best medical authorities. 


Anxiously asking, “Do many women die in 
5 childbirth?” Mary admits she has missed her 
period. Mrs. Burgess advises her to see her doc 
torand she “will have nothing to worry about. 


ment. The other is Surgeon 
General Thomas Parran Jr. of 
the U.S. Public Health Service. 

The first voice raised against 
it is that of the New York State 
censors, who refused it a per- 
mit. Following a storm of 
protest from the press and 
doctors, the censors’ ruling is 
up for reconsideration. In re- 
commending the film for pub- 
lic showings, the New York Times, whose editor 
is conservative Dr. John H. Finley, said editorially: 
“The story of pregnancy and the need for medical 
care in a critical period of a prospective mother’s 
life is told with the simplicity, frankness and rev- 
erence that one of the supreme miracles of nature 
demands.” 

‘The film's first showing was in Minneapolis, where 
local doctors, their wives, nurses and medical stu- 
dents first voted their approval, 1,995 to 40, Mayor 
George E. Leach of Minne- 
apolis gave it his endorse- | 
ment. 

Those who have seen the 
picture are impressed by the 
unfailing dignity and taste 
with which it is handled and 
its altogether wholesome spir- 
it. In arranging its series of 
stills, LIFE has made every ysavor oxoRcr 
effort to preserve this spirit, "EB. LEACH 


SURGEON GEN- 
ERAL PARRAN 


Gres ets fret Canaan 


wife say, “I don’t like vacation trips.” She tells 
him she believes he is a prospective father. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


(continued) 
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CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


The newborn bal y breathing and Dr. Wilson ties the umbilical cord with surgi- 
cal tape before cutting it off. The be 
was shown its first signs 


es are still closed. Still attached to the 
nother by the umbilical cord, it is deposited on 
.dded table standing beside the bed. 


A surgical dressing is placed over the umbilical 
| ise pe ee pte <opetaga 

abdomen to protect the baby until the wound against gonorrheal in 
is healed —usually a period of one to two weeks. 


BN 
Because Mary rest in bed for ten days 
after the delivery, the nurse washes and tends 


> the baby, Only oil is used in bathing her nplexion. Here she alumbers peacefully in a 
until the umbilical wound has completely healed. quilted bassinet made of an old clothesbasket 


Film’s star is soon to become a mother herself 


ne of the questions raised in connection with The Birth of a Baby is whether the 
film will encourage women to undergo childbirth. The best answer, perhaps, 
is furnished by the star of the picture, Eleanor King. Since Miss King is a pro- 


the purpose: 
lawyer. Recently it became known that she is expecting a baby in about a month. 

‘The film was made by two professional movie men whom Dr. Adair’s commit- 
tional Pictures: Jack Skirball, producer, and A. E. Chris- 
was shot in a Long Island studio. For the birth scenes, 


tee borrowed from Edu 
tie, director. Most o! 
the producers located a prospective mother, who remains anonymous, and moved 
their cameras into the delivery room of the Cornell Medical Center in New 
York. Probably no baby ever arrived in the world under the supervision of such 
distinguished company —the five famous obstetricians and gynecologists who had 
supervised the film. The baby they delivere 


snow a healthy child of eleven months. 


Drops of one per cent solution of silver nitrate 


ses down the birth canal 


Fortnight after the birth the baby has put on 
weight, a mop of black hair and has lost her red 


ee | 
4 


The umbilical cord is severed. After living 
nine months in the mother's womb and at her 
expense, the infant now breathes for the first 


time, henceforth will have to digest its own food 


is given the hungry baby—a girl—to 

e. Says Dr. Wilson: “There is nothing that 
can excel breast milk. , .. Mother's milk is 
id its temperature is always right 


Some six weeks later, Mary has fully recovered 
and the parents embrace. John steps back, exam- 
ines Mary, happily exclaims, “Why, you're just 

slim as you used to be, and more beautiful!” 
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headquarters in New York figure work 
is speeded up with Monroes—both add- 
ing-calculators and listing machines. 


Il stand up to the plate with a 
ich and Bradsby Co., makers of these 
bats, do thelr figure work the Monroe way 


Vere occupies its dominant position be- 
cause business has found that Monroe 


machines produce the greatest volume of accurate 


pom. paserantoxal figures at the lowest cost—and because Monroe has 


earliest Monroe users. ‘To- 

day, Monroe adding-calcu- i ation-wi vi izati ke 
GOGCA-COLA - - When you dop in for “The Pause ators are cutting figure aa aaa aD 
‘That Refreshes” give a thought to the figure work en- costs for International in 
tailed in making and selling Coca-Cola, Monroe add- _factories and branch offices. 
ing-calculators and listing machines are at worl 

Atlanta and at various branches throughout the I 


business figures flowing without interruption. 


noms MIONROE 
EVERY FIGURE JOB 


- LATORS 
aoe ae HIKE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
BOOKKEEPING MACHINES GENERAL OFFICES + ORANGE,N.J. 


HUSH .. What a hit this 
Monroe Adding-Caleu- 
lator (Model MA-6) is 
making with business! 
Executives like its speed 
‘and economy ; operators, 
its simplicity and easy 
action—both benefit from 
its restful quietness. 


CHECK WRITERS 
CHECK SIGNERS 


Please send me free booklet on Monroe machines, 


Name 


MORE THAN 150 MONROE-OWNED BRANCHES SERVE AMERICAN BUSINESS Address. 
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Guard your Freshness 
with a Cigarette 
that’s always FRESH 


WHEN you're out for an evening of fun, 
don’t take chances with stale cigarettes. Stick 
to fresh Double-Mellow Old Golds. Never 
dry, never soggy, Old Golds are your safe- 
an 7 guard from “Cigarette Hang-Over”. 

) FRESHNESS is guaranteed to you in 
= Old Golds by the special way they're packed. 
~ " The EXTRA jacket of Cellophane double-seals 
the package; brings you FACTORY-FRESH 

Old Golds in any climate, anywhere. 


Be selective about your cigarettes. The 
makers of Double-Mellow Old Golds have 
been making fine tobacco products since 
George Washington's day. You get Lorillard’s 
tobacco skill, at its best, in Double-Mellow 
Old Golds. The choicest tobaccos; factory-fresb. 


The Inner Jacket 
Opens At 
the Top, Sealing 
the Bottom 


Tor finer FRESHER Flavor... Smoke Double-Mellow OLD GOLDS 


‘TUNE IM on Old Gold's Hollywood Sereenscoope, Tues. and Thar. nights, Columbia Network, Const-to-Const 


are three of dozens of articles to which metal initials 
are handbag initials. Ring is custom-made, costs #40. 


Bracelet, compact and c 
are attached. Biggest sel 


INITIAL CRAZE RESULTS IN DOUBLE SALES 


T" craze for initials on everything (see front corer) has reached an all-time 
high and retail merchants hope this latest fashion-fancy is here to stay. 
Since initialed merchandise is not returnable, and it makes for two sales 
instead of one, bonuses are given to clerks who sell monogrammed mer- 
chandise. Monocraft Initials, Inc., which practically monopolizes the field 
of metal initials, reports that they handle a quarter of a million initials daily. 


Metal initials cost from 25¢ to $1.50 apiece. Newest ones designed for bags are 
eight inches long. The lady below displays an initial idea conceived by a goofy Eng- 
lishman. ‘The initials on her finger tips are cut out of colored paper and ghied on. 


told 


uch grand: 


Bonny’s FUNNY! At dinner one night he 
said: “Ge 


rH a TRLALI L thought. An 


's mother my son thinks 


Better 


yy dear,” she 
Chocolate 


makes sw 


T make with Buker's Chocolate 
rich and de 


than mine 


he stammered. “Never mind, son, cious, J just can't 


ed, “it's all right to like hers better.” taste far more moist and chocolaty! nus anything elsel 


(4eee) ~ 
5 


ick and 
oced 


2 squares Baker 


Unsweetened Chocolate, meleed 


TiyTten beat hs 
Turn into 13x 10in 
lined with paper 10. at 
sensed. Bake in hot oven (400° E V8 matey or und 
done, Quickly cut off crisp edges of cil 


* This recipe has been developed with Calumet Baking 
Powder, If another baking powder is used, adjuse the 
proportions as recommended by the manutaceurers. 


MINT FROSTING 


Combine 2 eg whites, unl 


fradually co hot 

from boiling water add" 

and beat until thick enough to 
(AU measurements 


IT HAS FINER 
FLAVOR— 
MUCH RICHER 
AND 
SMOOTHER! 


“Say It With Flower 


you order. It is the u ark © s ASSOCIATION 
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WPA PRESENTS A BACKWOODS DRAMA ABOUT ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S YOUTH 


GAWKY ABE LINCOLN AT 22 ARRIV! 


Ann Rutledge, as played by the original's great-grai 
niece, listens to a sad poem Lincoln actually wrote in his 


IN NEW SALI 


youth. Excerpt: “Time! what an empty vapor ‘tis! And 
days, how swift they are: Swift as an Indian arrow. . . .” 


, ILL., ON ELECTION DAY, 1831, TO TAKE A JOB CLERKING IN DENTON OF 


UT'S NEW STORE 


Ann Rutledge plays Ann Rutledge 


0: site of what was once New Salem, Tl, at ah 
in the Sangamon River 20 miles above Springfiel 


Tlinois and the C. C. € 
village as it w 
loved and suffered the 


ing that pio 
Lincoln live 


first 
nt by staging Prologue to Glory, a 
Je play about his 
an actor (Stephen Courtleigh) has bee 
found who is of exactly the same height (6 ft. 4 in.), 
weight (185 Ib.) and age (22) that Lincoln was when he 
went to New Salem. To play Ann Rutledge WPA h 
engaged a leading lady wh 
s Lincoln’s sweetheart is suppo 
also that fabled maiden’s namesake 
Despite mixed reviews, Prologue to Glory ns 
capacity audien d is significant as the beginning of a 
new Lincoln cycle on Broadway. Scheduled for profe: 
ion are two more Lincoln plays: Robert 
s Abe Lincoln in Ilinois and Paul Horgan’s 
Follow Me Exer. 
Author E. (for 


fessor of speech at U 


years. 


Isworth) P. (for Prouty) Conkle, pro- 
Iowa, disclaims any pr 


te eal accuracy in Prologue to Glory. Lincoln 


lose, did win Ann Rutledge and lose her when she died 
of malaria. But Professor Conkle has fashioned these 
eventsinto a backwoods idyll, shadi 

the bitter hardshi 

and the strain of brooding, hag-ridde 

already ran deep in the character of his Man of Des 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


ster.in- Life SHOES MADE BY 
C.P. FORD & CO, INC. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ightweight... easy to wear 
ind it good company for business, travel 
or sport * © “Style-keeper,” new shape-retaining brim 
bond, with contras 
Swansback” moisture-repellent 


Aske for the Portis Lark... $395 
r. 


Ot 


PORTIS BROS. HAT CO, * MANUFACTURERS * CHICAGO 
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A Lincoln Drama (continues) 


Lincotn Wins the respect of New Sulemites by tossing Jack Armstrong, leader of 
the Clary’s Grove gang. In the play Armstrong goads Abe to fight 
it by gouging his booted heel in 


wed, gouged and bitten in a fight that he ailed for a year, then died, 
A favorite sport. was “gander pulling"—jerking the head off a grease-necked goose. 


Lincoln wins the admiration of New Salemites by taking the ant’s side in a Forum 
Society debate on, “Which is the more valuable to society, the bee or the ant?” 
He says that the townsmen ought to get busy improving the Sangamon River for 
commerce, announces his candidacy for the Legislature on that platform. “Internal 
improvements” were an actual plank in Lincoln's first platform in 1832. (Others: 
less usury, more education.) Among thirteen candidates, Lincoln ran eighth. 


comrumure om Pace 4 
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. Yer LUZ 
FAMOUS ‘PRODUCER 
pIRECTOR 
ean make good : 
ii yo \ 


even of 
ce trueto-™ 


The eas 
youcan 


versatile that 


snake 1 
repeat 
pany 


ke Inexpensive 
sll Color.” 


AS 
LITTLE AS $11 DOWN 


BE 
LL & HOWELL 


TO YOUR SKIN 


HE Remington Rand Close- 

Shaver glides over your face 
so gently that you wonder how it 
can shave so closely. The secret is 
in the design of its precision head 
that gets the whiskers but leaves 
the skin strictly alone. The Rem- 
ington Rand Close-Shaver shaves 
close... clean... fast... .without 
injury to the skin. What's more, 
it doesn’t take weeks of “learning 
how.” It’s the only shaver that 
has al/ these advantages 


SHAVES CLOSE from almost any 
angle. Doesn't haveto be held “jastso.” 
GREATER CUTTING SURFACE for 
faster, closer shaves, 

COMBING BAR ¢o lift flac hairs and 
guide them into the cutters. 
HIGH-SPEED MOTOR that runs on 
A.C. of D.C,, 110-120 volts, 

LIGHT, COMPACT DESIGN ¢o fic your 
hand and prevent slipping, 


If your dealer can’t supply you 
with a Remington Rand Close- 
Shaver, send a check or money 
order (but be sure to mention your 
dealer's name so we can credit 
him with the sale) to General 
Shaver Corporation, Bridgeport, 
Connecticut—a division of Rem- 
ington Rand Inc. 


$157 


IVORY MODEL, 
LEATHER 
‘TRAVELING CASE 


315.00 
WITHOUT CASE 


317.50 WITH 
ic, GOLD-PLATED HEAD 


om) 


ELECTRIC 
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eer ahs 5. 


Lincoln Wins Ann Rutledge’s promise of marriage, gleefully tosses her high. The 
play ignores the fact that Ann Rutledge, well-born tavern-keeper's daughter, first 
turned Lincoln down for successful storeman, Jack McNamar, who went back 
East. After waiting two years Ann broke her engagement to him, took Abe. They 
planned to go to college and seminary together in Jacksonville. Ann’s death before 
their marriage drove Lincoln to deepest despair, colored all the rest of his life. 


De Soto Gives You 
Big-Car Value— 
Small-Car Economy. 
Read the Proof! 


"EDDIE, 1' NEVER 
SUSPECT THAT BIG 
DESOTO SNOW 
PRICED JUST ABOVE 
THE LOWEST1" 


FAMOUS STAR...smart car—but if you think that big 
De Soto is expensive, you're wrong. You can SAVE 
MONEY by putting YOURSELF in that picture! 

Here are the facts: (1) De Soto is now priced just 
above the LOWEST. (2) This BIG car costs no more to 
run than most SMALL cars. De Soto saves you money 
when you BUY and every mile you DRIVE! 

Take the wheel yourself—discover how manyFINE- 
CAR features are yours at SMALL-CAR cost. Feel 
De Soto’s faster pick-up...the split-second response 
of its BIGGER, genuine hydraulic brakes. Enjoy the 


IT'S AMERICA’S SMARTEST LOW-PRICED CAR 


QUICK FACTS: 1. “Lightning-fast” pick-up...Improved 
93-b.p. “Economy Engine.” 2. Patented Floating 
Power engine mountings. 3. Longer wheelbase...119 
inches. 4. Bigger hydraulic brakes. 5. Easier shifting. 
6. Safety-steel body rubber-mounted on a big: 
stronger frame. 7, Luxurious Safety Interior. 8. “Cush- 
ioned” ride with airplane-type shock-absorbers. 9. 
Easier steering...o0 “road-shock.” See De Soto today 
—discover how easy itis to own this smart car. 
TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES’ AMATEUR HOUR—COLUMBIANET- 
WORK—THURSDAYS, 90 10 P.M.,€.5.T, 


GOES TO TOWN IN HIS 
GREAT NEW DESOTO! 


PEt 
ed 


EDDIE CANTOR, 20TH CENTURY-FOX STAR OF “ALI 
BABA GOES TO TOWN," WITH HIS NEW DE SOTO. 


LUXURY of its spacious, room-for-six Safety Interior. 
Compare De Soto's beauty...performance...economy. 
In every way you get MORE FOR YOUR CARDOLLAR! 
De Soto is smart to look at and smart to own. See it 
today at your De Soto dealer's. Dr Soro Division of 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit, Michigan. 


FORA 


GREAT CAR, FINE SERVICE 
wo SQUARE DEAL 


America’s FOUR 


lls you they are 


bottled in boi f nment super- 
n—the stricte 


I find an old 
a mark o 


UNDER U.S. GOVERNMENT SUPERVISION = 
AND THE EMBLEM OF NATIONAL DISTILLERS 


410. ba ——— 
YOUR GUIDE To & >) GOOD LIQUORS ~~ 


OLD TAYLOR — marked 
with the signature of a man 
who made whiskey history 


OLD OVERHOLT—128 
years famous for its 
rich, robust rye taste 


%, 


Be a 
ICKY STRAIGHT 


BOURBON WHISKEY 


Rh ons uapca svrcanic or 0.5 
DISTILLED BY 
TWO. GearoDuobsmenyConP™™ 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY. 


OLD GRAND-DAD — one 
of the finest bourbons that 
ever came out of Kentucky 


Bottlea inBond 
Mperdision of HS Git, 


MOUNT VERNON ~ delicate 
in flavor...the patrician 
of American ryes 


TO DR. ALBERT EINSTEIN, RELATIVITY AND QUANTA ARE CLUES TO A GREATER UNDERSTANDING OF THE LAWS WHICH GOVERN THE UNIVERSE 
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EINSTEIN SIMPLIFIES RELATIVITY 
His new book explains physics to the layman 


| 1919, it was said that there were only twelve people in all the 
world who could understand Dr. Albert Einstein's theory of rela- 
‘To the average American this great German scientist was 
then not even a name. Now, two decades later, every educated Amer- 
ican knows who he is and has at least some inkling of his work. 

In 1933, Princeton's Institute for Advanced Study added Dr. 
Einstein to its list of brilliant scholars. In so doing, it brought to the 
U.S, the man who has accomplished the most remarkable synthetic 
achievement of the human intellect in creating a rational concept of 
the universe which harmonizes with all facts and experiments. 
Irked by various popularizations of his theory of relativity, Dr. 
Einstein with Leopold Infeld published on March 28 The Evolution of 
Physics (Simon & Schuster, 82.50). It is a simple, lucid book, de 
of all equations and scientific terminology, and readable by 
are interested in the philosophy of sci It explains tha 
no such thing as absolute time: one observer on the Moon and another 
on Earth may give differe and both 
be relatively right, In the Einstein synthesis tim es a fourth 
variable dimension, ‘Thus the length and mass of a stick, or the tick 
of a clock varies when the stick or the clock is moved through space 
with a speed near to that of light (186,324 mi, per sec.) 
the importance of fields of energy 
such as gravitational and magnetic fields, ‘Though still believing 
that field and matter are the two fund: 
ies, they indicate that in the future it may be possible to consider 
ing built solely of fields of energy. The concept 
be discarded, and matter itself regarded as a 


there is 


‘The authors emphasiz 


in space, 


mental concepts of phys 


the unive as 
of matter may the 
concentration of energy just as water is a concentration of vapor. 


The daily 


of his mail go u 
would be short-lived. 


1 letters and lets the gr 
d his popular fame 
still as voluminous. 


first beeame a public figure, Ei 
, his worshipers are still as nu 


Hands and brains are the only tools Binstein uses. He needs no laboratory 
to create his theories, lets other scientists check them against facts. Though 


This modest frame house is Finstein’s home on Mercer Street, Princeton, N.J.  Stepdaughter Margot is Einstein's late second wife’s daughter by a previous marringe, She stu 
He lives here with his stepdaughter, Margot, and secretary, Helen Dukas. sculpture at Colum! University, spends weekends with her father. The mother of the pert kitten 
‘They look after him, keep him from the clutches of admirers and interviewers. _ shown in this picture is a respected member of the Einstein houschold and the scientist’s special pet. 


AMERICAN WHEELS ROLL DOWN INTO MEXICO ON THE INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY, MONT! 


y LIES JUST BEYOND THE HILLS 


MEXICO: CAN A SOCIALIST AT HOME BE A GOOD NEIGHBOR ABROAD? 


Mexico's President Cardenas is » sincere, stubborn idealist who has really tried to 
put into effect the tall promises Mexican politicians have been making since 1857. 


The Inter-American Highway leads to oil trouble 


lace on the North 


F w Americans know that, without a passport, they can find s 
than London or I 


American continent far more “for It is Mexico. 
The quaint backwardness of Europe is a bagatelle to the quaint backwardness of 
Mexico. A fine paved road, worthy of American automobiles, now runs smoothly 
down into Mexico—the Inter-American Highway. It s\ sat ‘edo, Tex., 500 


ra) 


ft. above sea level, climbs to 8,000 ft. in the res, drops into the “Valley 


of Mexico.” It is a 783-mile run to Mexico City. Soldiers and police ride on most 


are rare, But for 


buses, to ward off the eternal bandits. Service station road 


that runs back into the centuries, it is magnificent 

It is well to remember that the chief blood stra 
that of the Ame Indians whom the white 
w d the cultured Indi 
sorbed by them. Finally the 


ed to 
1 of the U.S. dispossessed, The 
ns of M 
ians grew tired of peor 
lent (left) 


of the Mexicans is rel 


sxico but were later ab- 
we. Today Mexico is 
¥ in. And 


men of Spain dispo 


run by Indians and mestizos. Their Presi rascan Ind 


he ing to give the people what they want and ought to have, It means ex- 
propriating the land and public utilities; giving labor a share in management 
reclaiming the State’s right to everything beneath the 
soil; educating the countryfolk and arming them against 


building dams and irrigation ditches. 


sm in Mexico. 


Naturally the first people this program hits are the 


foreigners who and ran Mexico’s great industries. 
On March 18 th 
450,000,000 worth « 
dent Roosevelt's “good neighbor” policy toward Latin 
America to it erest test to date. L 
ate Cordell Hull told Mexico it 


reclaim these oil wells but it must p 


Mexican Government expropriated 


foreign oil property and put Presi- 


within its rights to 
y for them, Already 
hed, the Mexican Government pondered how 
to be a Socialist at home and a Good Neighbor abroad. 


SECRETARY HULL 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


(continued) 


MEXICO’S. HISTORY RUNS RED WITH 


RST PST 


‘The Aztec Emperor Montezuma received 618 Spaniards (and 18 horses) as descend- 
‘ants of the sun because he supposed they could not be killed. When he discovered his 
mistake, it was too late to save Mexico from the invaders. Hernando Cortes captured 
Mexico City (Tenochtitlin) Aug. 18, 1521, with his armored knights and Indian all 


152 


Following Cortes’ route, U.S. General Winfield Scott with the scouting aid of 
a captain of engineers named Robert E, Lee, smashed his way to Mexico City 
and on Sept. 18, 1847, stormed Chapultepec Castle. The Mexicans, treacherous 
ly led by Santa Anna, fought bravely. This picture hangs in the U.S. Capitol. 


1847 


While the U. 8. had its hands full with the Civil War, France, Spain and England 
trampled on the Monroe Doctrine by sending troops to Mexico. Pretext was the 
suspension by Mexico of interest payments on its foreign debts. French Emperor Napo- 
Jeon TIT backed up an outrageous claim for $16,800,000 of which Mexico had got 


Maximilian paid the price for having been a European emperor on the American con- 
tinent June 19, 1867. He was executed, carrying a cross, by the order of the Zapotec 
Indian Juarez who then became the next President. His companions before the firing 
squad were ex-President Miramén, who had called in the French, and General Mejia. 


only $1,470,000, and in 1864 set up the Austrian Archduke Maximilian (above, left) as Emp- 
eror of Mexico. In 1865, the U. 8. told the French troops to get out. Maximilian's wife, 
Charlotte of Belgium (centre), leaving the Emperor to ride around Mexico in his private train 
(abore, right), went insane when she could not get help from Napoleon or the Pope, died in 1927. 


Mexicans are a mixture of Asia and Europe 


tT Mexican, rudely called “greaser” by race-proud Americans to the 
north, has come a long way. His remote ancestors probably crossed 
Bering Strait from the steppes of Siberia before the dawn of history. By 
the time of Christ, a group of them called Mayas had risen to a respectable 
form of civilization. About the time of the Crusades, a warlike tribe from 
North America called Aztecs overran Mexico and imposed a militaty em- 
pire on. the superior cultures they had conquered. Next came the Span- 
iards who overthrew the Aztecs by raising subject peoples against their 
rulers. The Spaniards then made subjects of everybody but, having brought 
no women with them, were obliged to marry Indian squaws to raise fami- 
lies. The result was a combination of Asia and Europe, roughly comparable 
to the Eurasian blood strains in Russia's Josef Stalin. 

Barely one-fifth of today’s Mexicans make any pretension to being pure 
white. About a third have some claim to being pure Indian. The rest are 
a mixture. The whites of Mexico in 1821 threw off European Spain’s rule 
and took over control of the country’s politically speechless Indian mas- 
ses. In 1846, the U.S., wanting Texas, New Mexico and California some- 
what as Germany wants Austria today, declared war. Here Robert E. 
Lee learned his chief military lessons. White men continued largely to rule 
Mexico until 1920 when a cabal of half-breeds took Mexico over for good. 


a 


7 
i 
‘ 


BATTLE, MURDER AND SUDDEN DEATH 


187 


ae 


Mexico's Grand Old T; 
rant, Porfirio Diaz (above), 
fa first-rate general wl 
could not get the votes, 


kicked out an elected president in 1876 and began a 30-year reign as “pres- 
ident.” For four years he let in a stooge named Gonzalez, whose private 
car (abore, centre) is now part of a workers’ school, but his own private train 
(aboce, right) was much more magnificent. He reformed Mexico from the top, 


increased railroad mileage from 430 to 15,000, got gold and copper mines 
going, built city schools, 


But he gave the village ejidos (plots communally 


owned) to landlords and reversed the ancient Mexican law that the State 
‘owns everything under the surface of the land. He fled Revolution in 1911, 


191 


Francisco Madero promised land re- 
forms to Mexico's landless millions, 
got elected president in 1911 and was 
executed by reactionaries in 1913, 


1913 


‘Murder raged up and down the Mexican plateau 


tried once more to win the revolution for the Indian masses. (The people of Mex- 
y long before the Aztees arrived.) SI 


ico had owned land commu 
is a typical execution by wi 


‘Trouble with the U.S. blew up again when excitable Mexicans insulted an 


American naval officer at Tampico. 


President Wilson told the U. 


fleet 


to shell Vera Crux where the Marines cleared Independence Avenue (above) 
with rifle fire, charged into Constitution Plaza, eventually won an apology. 


was recognized by the U. 


Carranza, Villa and Zapata 


Carranza, harassed by his ex-com- 
rades, finally decreed the return, of 
the land to the people but did not 
give it back, was assassinated in 1920, 


Carranza temporarily got into the good graces of the U.S. in 1915 with some really construc 
tive acts of reform and a liberal Constitution that Woodrow Wilson liked. His goverament 
and eight associated Latin American republies. Here he stands 


fraternally on the International Bridge at El Paso with Mexican and U.S. Army officers. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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(continued) 


‘The Ameries 
and 1 


John J. Pershing 


up and down the dry vall 
led to fighting with Carranza’s troops and was stopped in February 


CIMENTARAN 1A Pp. 
, ENTRE nosRaAzA- 


rights in Mexico or whether * decrees of Porfirio Diaz, selling subsoil ore 
law. Tn 1927 


* the peace, But in 


op- 


; MORROW AND LINDB 


wreme Court (abore) decided they were law, 


1927 ease 


AND FRATERNITY OF TWO SI RACES.” But be- 
face lay the old quarrel over whether the Mexican Government 


decided different- 
of Carranza in 1917, 


jwarrel came up a 


neath th itutions of Juarez in 1 


Mexico's Indians are 


The Mexicans like church =< 


profits of nearby silver mines. ‘The Mexican Govern- 
jic Church has now bee 
* which satisfies neith 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


The b0sS of the ranch cowboy at top is this Mexican gentle- 


man, a fine example of the kindly, patriarchal landlord 


Mud-caked foot in a Auarache sand 


I. Only lately the M; 


can Army has ruled this sand 


Lazaro Cardenas, now Pr 


18 to join the 


Pious Zapotec Indian 


ular and, on his 


f Ca 


ars on hi 


his tax collecting at 
d Villa with his rifte. 


t « Catholic seap- 


He is n porter 


Key man in the violent Mexican political setup is always 
the Army chief, now War Minister Manuel Avila Camacho, 


jow on the skids, include widow and 
ident Ding, h 


ring Masses for him, 


Coming men are 
riguez, Labor Le 


THE PEOPLE OF MEXICO 
AWAIT THEIR DESTINY 


(continued) 


he Mexican people are a subject 
nthropological, sociological, mythologi- 
cal, political, cultural and economic. Some 50 differ- 
ent languages are spoken in the country. Mexico 
grows no less Mexican with the y Tn Mexi 
alone of all the Latin American republics, men of 
Indian blood have pre-empted the government of 


aches many 


the whites. All the others favor General Franco in | 
the Spanish civil war. Mexico favors the Loyalists, 
Hardly noticed by the people of the U. 8. A., | 


Mexico has developed, n 
proaching socialism. Here alone the civilization of 
the American Indian has been given a chance. And 
tural Mexico is trying to get back to the 
-property system of pre- 


t door, something ap- 


pens to resemble the in¢ 
tions of Karl Marx is a suggestive coincidence. 

‘The Mexican Indis 
thoughtless though he is, theless has much 
dignity. The Indian politic e ruled Mex- 
ico since 1920 prove that the Indian can be a better 
ruler than the white man. But the U. S 
get adjusted to the fact that the civ 
velop will be very different from that of the U. 


unwashed, illiterat 


who 


must soon 


zation they de- 
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(continued) 
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largely to wells running dry. Venezuela produces four 
as much oil as Mexico, the about 20 times as 
nment has been largel 
n foreigners’ oil wells. Oil money 
ly built the Inter-American Highway to Mexico City. 


oil-well derricksare on the Pacific coast of Mexico, 
atepec. (Most Mexican oil is 
era ( 


Palms, popgun and petroleum —of3texco.at Tampico Tuspan,Vera Cur 


Production of oil in Mexico ha 
000 barrels in 1921 to 41,000,000 barrels in 1936, 


MEXICO TAKES BACK ITS OIL LANDS 
But now it must somehow pay off foreign owners 


In 1986 Mexico's President Lazaro Cardenas began expropriating cotton and 

hemp estates and giving them to his people. These have not yet been paid 
for, On March 1 he ordered the foreign companies that work Mexico's oil 
lands to pay the workers some $7,000,000 more a year in wages and give 
them a voice in the management. ‘The companies threatened to get out of 
Mexico. On March 18 Cardenas called their bluff by expropriating their 
properties, worth some $450,000,000, Of this about $200,000,000 was owned 
by U.S. companies (Standard of New Jersey and California and Sinclair) 
and about $250,000,000 by Royal Dutch Shell. 

Mexicans, alway’ delighted to stop work and show what they think of the 
“gringos,” paraded 200,000 strong before President Ciirdenas. Impetuous 
leaders took over oil compan, Is" houses. The wells stopped produc- 
most of the world’s oil business and 


oil tankers, threatened to boycott Mexican oil. 
Cfirdenas proposed a 100 loan to pay for these $450,000,000 
The U.S., to show displeasus 


Temper of the Mexicans follo 
poster, carried in the Mexico f the great hand of Mexico pushing off 
his well derrick a pudgy foreign oil tyeoon carrying the U. 8. and British flags. 


The new rulers of Huasteca Petroleum Co., Standard Oil subsidia 
President Angulo, sales managers and company auditor. Similar groups of employes 
have taken over all other Mexican oil companies, raised their own pay and shut down. 


MICROMATIC PAIN NUGcE: 


RAZOR cnc 
BLADES 


1 
all day the Gem way: 


$660,000 SHAVE-—Gem Micromatic Razor 
cost us $660,000 to produce. It costs you only $1.00 
with 5 genuine Gem Blades—at your dealer's. OR 
send coupon below and 25¢ for convincing proof offer. 


AND THE REGULATION CHROME- 
PLATED GEM RAZOR. Here's my quarter 
(stamps or cain). 


Next time you step up 
to a men’s wear coun- 
ter ask to see the gab- 
ardine elastic braces 
by Pioneer. You'll like 
their rich texture and 
tasteful colors . . . In 
Streamlox (clip-on) or 
in leather ends,— 
eitherstyle withadjust- 
able Customfit back. 


“ae 


Dependable Quality CorrectStyle 
Since 1877 


Three swings were necessary before Mrs. Bostrom managed to break the bottle. With 
her is Mrs. y Miller, sister of Pennsylvania's Senator Joseph F. 


SWEDISH MINISTER'S WIFE CHRISTENS PLANE 


I March 1638, the schooner Kalmar Nyckel dropped anchor in the Dela- 
ware River, debarked the first Swedish and Finnish colonists of Pennsyl- 

jia. On Mare ), 1938, a new plane was added to Pennsylvania's State 
fleet. Atceremonies in the Philadelphia Navy Yard, Mrs. Wollmar Filip Bos- 
trom, wife of the Swedish Minister to the 
pagne, doused herself thoroughly, christen 


Ry 


smashed a bottle of cham- 
the airplane the Kalmar Nyckel. 


The bottle finally broke with » plop, shor 


and Mrs. Bostrom’s head and shoulders wi 


ed the Kalmar Nyckel’s propeller hub 
3 ounces of fizzy domestic champagne. 


PATCH HOLES 
If WALLS 


EASILY AND PERMANENTLY 


Rutland Parch- 
ing Plaster 


at just 
ho—do 


moment, But do 


permanent stability as 


n the most perfectly fitting 
id to lose thelr stability and 
ou of security and comfort 
Have your dentist readapt your plate 
mouth conditions, And 


“Che Brandy of 
ieee R\ 
») 

AY You, loo, 


will like it 


=) Half the Trip is Dining 
Enjoy Every Meal-+- 
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Breath bad 
... Sweetie mad 


Poor lad ! 
... blue and sad 


éé yr 


& 


Tip from Dad: 
“Use PEPSODENT, lad” 


She can be had 
... everyone glad ! 


Fel KILLING 
NG POWER — 


1 BOTTLE PEPSODENT 
ANTISEPTIC 


EQUALS 3 BOTTLES OF 
ORDINARY KINDS 


Even when diluted with 2 
parts water, still kills 
germs In seconds . . . 
Lasts 3 times as long! 
MAKES YOUR 

MONEY GO 3 
TIMES AS FAR! 


PEPSODENT 
ANTISEPTIC 


—— 
helps prevent 
COLDS and 

BAD BREATH 


LIFE'S PICTURES 


color portrait of Dr. Aibe: 
(page 48), planned 


DISCOVERED 


BY 2, 800, 000 MORE THIS YEAR 


“MOBILGREASE MADE 
OUR CAR RIDE LIKE 


WON'T SQUEEZE OUT OR WASH OUT 


Mc and more motorists are buying Mobilgrease 
because they find it’s absolutely the best grease for 
keeping their cars quiet, easy-riding! It won’ yon’t wash out 
or squeeze out. It’s on the job every minute—stopping 
squeaks; guarding against wear! 

Try Mobilgrease today—at your Mobiloil dealer’s. 


“IF MILLIONS USE 
IT..IM CONVINCED 
MOBILGREASE 
IS BEST FOR MY 

CAR, TOO/” 


brication 


COSTS NO MORE THAN AN ORDINARY GREASE JOB 


M is Mail, SOcOnY- VACUUM 
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Sipe Goes on the Road 


with Helen Hayes in “Victoria Regina” at Des Moines 


the young woman eating Shredded Wheat in the Des Moines railroad station is 
America’s favorite actress, It is March 15, at 1 o'clock in the morning. 
about to board the 2:30 train to Omaha. She has just experienced a high point in 
a phenomenally brilliant career. For in the huge Des Moines Shrine Auditorium, 
a few hours carlier, Helen Hayes had, for the 732nd time, played the life story of 
England’s good Queen Victoria, Over 4,500 Iowans, some of whom drove as far 
as 200 miles, had just paid $9,852 to see her, thereby breaking all known U. 
drama records for one-night stands on the road. And since, in town after town— 
Rochester, Columbus, Madison, Minneapolis—a billboard announcing her arrival 
emptied the box office weeks in advance, Helen Hayes may now claim the dis- 
tinction of being the best-loved actress of her generation, 
She began playing Victoria Regina in New York the day after Christmas, 1985. 
In 517 Broadway performances she grossed for Producer Gilbert Miller $1,500,000, 
after a rest on her Nyack, N. Y. ho show was 
packed and crated and sent on a 15,000-mile tour across the continent, By the 
time she reaches Los Angeles June 6, she will have been 41 weeks on the road, 
played 50 cities and ned by her charm, sincerity and luminous act- 
ing an army of new admirers. Sure of her following, she now announces that she 
has turned down an $85,000 bid for one movie, will never return to pictures. 


With Hushand Charles MacArthur (right) and Leading Man We 
eatsanafter-show breakfast atDes Moi 


ner Bateman, Helen 


es, MacArthur occasionally travelsalong for compa 


From backstage, LIFE’s photog: el ye ia v- From the wings Helen Hayes is seen becoming reconciled with the Prince Consort as he 
ing scene. Deeply in love, the royal couple here look out the window of B plays Drink To Me Only With Thine Eyes, Shortly before she suspected him of inconstaney. 
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Helen Hayes (continues) 


ing at left is the First Methodist Chure 


Fans elamor for autographs after performa 
ples. Tn avery tawa she ‘salmalts, ale, to endless p 


For the i jich ends, On the road again, Miss Hayes chats with her mother, Mrs. C 
with magnificent pageantry, the dramatized 0 y Hayes Brown, called “Brownie” by her prankster son-in-law. “ 
ography of Vietoria, Miss Hayes appears in t e for ha Yorkshire terrier, is docile with his mistress, occasionally bites others. He 
final make-up. More wrinkles are added, the pad- ers. once got loose, wandered into the midst of Vieloria Regina, won much applause. 
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| Off to school 
|... UNAFRAID 


\ 


Each morning your children and thirty-two mil- 
lion other children leave their homes for school. 
They must be kept safe from accident and from 
that most dreaded of all perils . . . fire. 


Much is being accomplished in making the 
schools of America safer than those our parents 
knew. Do you know how this is being done? By 
the concerted effort of school and civic authori- 
ties, to be sure, but it is with the co-operation of 
another important factor . 


If you obtain your fire insurance through an 
Agent from a capital stock* fire insurance com- 
pany 


. +. as do most property-owners ... you 
will be inte: 


ested to know just how much these 


companies are doing to promote greater safety 
for schools. 

Capital stock fire insurance companies maintain 
a nation-wide organization called The National 
Board of Fire Underw 


. Its major purpose 
is to prevent fire, to save life and property. 

For many years this organization has exerted 
It 


co-operates with architects, builders, and manu- 


special efforts for greater safety in schools. 


facturers in the interest of safer design, safer 


construction, safer equipment. It works with 
municipalities for better building laws. It created 
the Self-Inspection Blank for Schools, urging 
regular fire drills and systematic inspection in co- 


operation with local fire departments. 


Substantial progress has been made and must 


continue. Many schools are models in construc- 


tion and fire-prevention routine. As a holder of 
a policy in a capital stock fire insurance company, 
you may well take pride in the work constantly 


being done to make all schools safe. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 
85 John Street, New York Established 1866 


vTAL sr, 
2 On 


Standard 


* 
TnsuR® 


*CAPITAL STOCK COMPANY FIRE INSURANCE provides sound protection at @ pre-determined 


price, without risk of further cost, In addition to legal reserves, its policies are backed by cash capital and surplus funds set aside 
to meet not merely normal claims but also the sweeping losses due to conflagrations and other catastrophes. Its organized public 


services are national in scope. Its system of operating through Agents everywhere gives prompt personal service to policyholders. 


Follow these rules 


for eye comfort: 


1, When cleaning gla: hold the 
edge of the lens, not the 


your glasses often with 
soft absorbent material, 


2. Do not lay your 
glasses face down, the 
lenses are highly pol- 
ished,and scratch easily. 
Care’ will greatly pro- 
Jong their usefulness. 


3. Call upon an expert optician regu- 
larly to have screws and 
parts looked after, and 
for readjustments. Guild 
Opticians are recom- 
mended for their skill in 
adjusting glasses. 


jure you are wearing the 
right glasses. Go to an 
Eye Physician (medical 
doctor) for your eye ex- 
‘amination and prescrip- 
tion for glasses. This is 
“The Safe Way’ to care 
for your 


§. Take your prescription to a Guild 
Optician —for it assures you that the 
glasses will be made exactly as pre- 
scribed and expertly fitted to give you 
eye comfort. There are Guild Opticians 
in65 cities throughout the United States 
and Canada. 


Guild Opticians 


Are Recommended by Physicians 


\ tative book 
on care of 


ription Opticians st America 
ig. Fhladelphio, Fa 


708.8 Bailey BI 
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© pictures of several cel 
know them by thelr plctures had th 
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HE EDITORS 


ais Ti Oa 


set aside and furnished in 19th Century style as a 
place to entertain touring lecturers before they ap- 


peared before U 


ist 
made the pictures. 


re red plush 
Jin the club t aside a section of the wall for autographs, 


for Prevention of Cruelty to 
ity, Towa (abore). The room was Iowa City, Iowa, 


GRANT WOOD & THOMAS BENTON 


PAUL ENGLE 


THOMAS DUNCAN & MACKINLAY KANTOR 


JOHN ERSKINE 


As an additional record of its guests the S.P. 


sity of Iowa audiences, 
Just as a part of the fun 
University of Iowa's official photo 


DARRELL HUFF 


BRUCE BAIRNSFATHER 
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JUMPING MONKEYS 


Sine: 


do not recall General Electric Home Bureau 
cys fh h St. Louts, Mo. 


G2e 


23 YEARS AFTER 


IF BATTLESHIPS 
HAD TIRES_ 


by don herold 


© I bet we've all dreamt of mak- 
ing iron tires as soft as rubber. 
‘Maybe it would be possible to 
put steel fish scales on the outside 
of tires—and ideas like that. 
Well, the average layman (like 
myself) would be surprised if he 
knew how close a certain well- 


known tire manufacturer has 
come to mixing steel and rubber 
in the same tire compound. 


Fact is, this manufa¢turer has 
gone steel one better. 
The toughest known abrasive 
resistant in the world is carbon. 
‘Somebody discovered that if you 
mix molecules of carbon black 
with molecules of rubber, it will 
lengthen the life of a tire by thou- 
sands and thousands of miles. 
And I've always felt that Kellys 
were about the best thousands- 
of-miles tires money could buy. 
Today Kellyscost nomorethan 
other good tires, but I’ believe 
they can outlast many other 
makes and I'll tell you why. 


Keollys ape 
cs 


Kelly scientists have developed a 
special way of mixing a greater 
amount of carbon black far more 
evenly and thoroughly into and 
throughout their rubber com- 
pound. Because of this, a Kelly 
tire will outwear the toughest 
steel ever made. 

A Kelly tire is really a pliable 
armor plate. That is why Kelly 
treads are called Armorubber. 

The 44-year Kelly reputation 
for long wear has attracted so 
many of the top-notch tiredealers 
of this country, 
that you can al- 
ways count on 
getting a fine 
tire and a fair 
dealfroma 
Kelly dealer. 


DEPENDABLE FOR 44 YEARS 


PICTURES TO THE EDITORS 


(continued) 


BAWLING BABIES 
Sirs: 

Although 1, myself, am a doting father 
and am reasonably fond of other people's 
children, I am just beginning to be bored 
by the endless panorama of smiling babies 
which you find it necessary to spread be- 


fore your readers. Since the average child 
spends most of its waking time bawling 
about one thing or another, I offer to cor- 
rect this lamentable condition by sub- 
mitting the enclosed photographs. 


JOSEPH WORTM. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


MCNUTT AT 4 


Sirs: 

Paul V. McNutt, High Commissione 
of the Philippines, is again in the he 
Mines. Here's a picture of him, taken in 
‘Martinsville, Ind., at the age of 4, before 
he considered going into politics. 

We once met a physician's wife who 
told us she was once engaged to be mar- 
Hed to MeNutt but broke her engage- 
‘ment to marry a doctor because she 
“didn't see that McNutt” was going any 
place—and how she has kicked herself 
since! 


THORA EIGENMANN 
San Diego, Calif. 
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Ht Mb-lee-ce 


means ROYALTY 


ehameha, mightiest warr 
the Posific, conqueror and first king 
of old Hawaii, His memory is honor 
ed June 11 ox an official holiday 
with spectacular porad ful 
foscinating and unique. This i 
only one of Hawaii's many joyous 
festivals which the whole world is 


cordially invited fo enjoy 


Hawaii 


“TOURIST BUREAU 


ON AN AMERICAN 
ARCHITECTURE — 


THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM's recent special 
edition, written and edited by FRANK LLOYD 
WRIGHT is the first ond only record in print 
of the Modern Movement from its inception 
to its present-day interpretation—showing 
its application to small and large houses as 
well as offices, apartments, factories ond 
many other types of buildings. 


More than 100 pages of photographs, plans, 
ond drawings of Mr. Wright's new and un- 
published work reveal architecture as thor- 
‘oughly indigenous to America os the earth 
‘ond rocks from which it springs, 


5500 non-FORUM-subscribers currently in- 
Architecture and Building as well 


Amazingmild medication helps 
goothe and whiten hands. 
Superior to lotions, creamsl 


Monsieur Maret Jacne 
requests Ube pleasure of your company 
to view his most recent parntings 
futor lo Uhetr removal 
bo the Granier exhibition 
Thursday, the tenth of March 
four until sie o'clock 


G24 venue Montaigne 


SRP Cocklath, 


Im 87 countries whisky-wise men ask for Walker's “Canadian Cub’"— imported whisky £ you prefer, at whatever price you lke to nay. 
“Canadian Club and soda.” You, too, will ike _(90.4proot), with a unique, rich taste all its own, % | tai teading dealers and at your favorite clubs, 
its distinctively different flavor. Its taste is Hiram Walker also makes fine rye, bourbon, Cub bars, and hotels everywhere. Hiram Walker & 
easy to identify because “Canadian Club” is Scotch, gin, and a complete line of liqueurs, | 32." Sons Inc., Peoria, illinois. Distileries at 


neither rye, bourbon, nor Scotch. It's Hiram cordials and prepared cocktails —whatever type a : Peoria; Walkerville, Ontario; Glasgow, Scotland. 


So easy to take home 
the six-bottle carton fa | ae 


ou 
AND IT’S SO EASY TO KEEP COCA-COLA 
ICE-COLD IN YOUR REFRIGERATOR 


The handy six-bottle carton is for your convenience 
...to provide the pause that refreshes with ice-cold 
Coca-Cola in your home. All the family will wel- 


come this pure refreshment, pure as sunlight. 


